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ABSTRACT 

In the fflid-1960«s, the American Jewish Committee 
published a report on suburban schools' failure (or inability) to 
teach children about "human differences." Since then, there have been 
significant changes and solid progress in some school systems: new 
textbooks and supplementary materials have been published; new 
courses have been added to teachers* training. Ethnic, really 
multiethnic, ferment is now accepted as part of the 1970's social 
climate. But now the difficult task is just beginning, especially in 
the schools. There are many ways school administrations, teachers, 
and curriculum developers interpret "ethnic studies." Most of the 
materials reviewed in this publication were extensions of traditional 
education methods. Yet, as the examples suggest, the area of ethnio 
studies offers many possibilities for innovation that go beyond 
adding textual content or new individual learning packets. There are 
•any needs for sensitivity, self-understanding, and a better grasp of 
the complexities of American reality aiaong all children* Similar 
needs exist among teachers. Publishers are beginning to shape 
materials more along truly multiethnic, pluralistic lines. One 
purpose of this paper is to point to useful examples so that each 
school or system does not feel compelled to "reinvent the wheel." In 
short, new curricula in ethnic studies, or adding an ethnic dimension 
to existing curricula, need not be difficult. (Author/JM) 
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Iniroduciion 



Standing between Watergate and the Bicentennial. Atneriea 
seems to be groping for a new national definition and ^onfideaee. 
Though there are repeated and in portant calls for a strsagth* 
ened social unity, it is Becuniing clearer that such unit^ eaanot 
come at the cost of ignoring important differences witbin mt 
broad population. For it is not that people are selfish or ntlrmw 
in their view of the national interest: it is more that their valuds 
and perceptions are inevitably based in their experieti^ds and 
historical backgrounds and thus will differ from group to group 
according to ethnicity, religion, class, age. region, social sdttlng, 
sex. and many other factors. 

In the past several years, many institutions in American, so* 
ciety have begun, if sometimes tentatively, to grapple wUh the 
real implications of "e pluribus unum." a single society created 
from many parts. An important thrust has been directed at the 
schools, from early childhood through higher and professional 
education, since what seems to be involved in working out a 
"new pluralism" for America relates to images and values that 
miwt of us remember learning when we were young. 

f (thnicity is one of the more dramatic "group identity move* 
ments." and is the chief focus of this publication. Along with 
women's studies and a new emphasis on working class studies, 
ethnic studies programs have begun to proliferate. The recent, 
though modest, funding of the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act has 
sparked interest and energy among white ethnic groups to patyiel 
earlier efforts of Blacks and other minorities. Correcting distor* 
tions and counteracting invisibility, all of these programs can 
result in a more honest, if more complicated, view of Amer- 
ican society. 

A creative approach to various group identities may offer the 
schools a new framework for achieving an integration based on 
more than numerical formulas. The erosion in law and practice 



of earlier desegregation initiatives may become one of the tragic 
events of thp W7()s and force us to look at new strategies. 

The earlier and simpler Black*white conceptualization of the 
issue was crucial in eiiminaiing blatant inequality. The fight 
against racism must still have a high priority in the schools and 
elsewhere. But advocates of integrated schools may end up sharing 
with opponents some of the responsibility for setbacks if that 
Black*whiie dichotomy remains their only analysis. Certainly a 
beti r Black-white balance still needs to be achieved. Perhaps 
integratbn can be more effectively realized if we add to our 
educational approaches those based more broadly on multiethnic 
and multi*group oriented experiences. 

We need'' a broad application of some of the experimental 
programs outlined in .his booklet. It would be a mistake to see 
programming around group identity as only an educational or 
political fad. Many groups* ethnic and otherwise* seem to be 
looking for community and a sense of internal harmony. It has 
never been easy to achieve such ends, as groups* goals often 
conflict with one another and the temptation for narrow group 
chauvinism is difficult to contain and does present a danger. 

Advocates of greater recognition for pluralism lose credibility 
if they underestimate the need for unity as well as for diversity. 
There is no need to deny the existence of a common culture or 
to insensitively label as pejoratively WASP whatever displeases 
us about the Americt^n heritage. But our standards do need to 
be scrutinized once again for their faithfulness to ideals of free- 
dom and diversify. The schools offer one place to generate 
change- in information, values, self concepts, and concrete 
skills that we will all need for a • new pluralism.** 



Irving M. Levine 
Director 

Institute on Pluralism and 
Group Identity 
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Foreword 



For years teachers have been urged to become reasonably 
aware of each student's individual needs, achievements, and 
endowments. Less emphasis iii teacher development was placed 
upon the need to know values and behavior which studeats 
shared within their community group. The influence of sueb 
cultural characteristics was viewed as transitory and not central 
to school programs. Few teachers or students were actively en- 
couraged to study their own cultures, much less come to know 
and. experience others. 

One obstacle to considering different cultures in school pro- 
grams is the complexity of group affiliation. An individual be- 
longs to many groups, each of which has its own culture. For 
example, there are ethnic, regional, generational, sex. religious, 
and economic groupings. Furthermore, the degree of affiliation 
with a group varies among its members. Even an individual mem- 
ber continuously changes in the variety and extent of group or 
cultural identification. Confronted with such real comple»it3>, 
the schools have traditionally ignored pluralism and sought 
simply for unity. To recognize group affiliation, it was thought, 
would be divisive- in spite of the evident existence of diversity 
in our communities, nation and world. 

Recently both controversy and commitment have resulted In 
a new wave of interest in ethnic cultures. Historic endeavors to 
ignore ethnic pluralism and assimilate Americans into a single 
dominant cultuie have been repudiated by some scholars and 
community leaders. Perpetuation of such policies, they suggest, 
engenders educational failures and social divlsiveness. But even 
as dissent from a "melting pot" policy has Increased, some advo- 
cates of assimilation continue to urge on the schools a purpose 
of cultural singularity. At most, allowance is made for domestic 
ethnic and foreign studies additives which supplement mono' 
cultural school programs. 

vil 



While ihe truditionul homt»geneous emphasis of the achobls 
defers the provision of pluralistic experiences, even mote con- . " 
straining are the lack of clearly described objectives and tested 
strategies for the inclusion of different cultural influences. To 
stimulate model initiatives in ethnic cultural studies and inter- 
cultural learning, significant research, pedagogical, and financial 
suppi>rt are necessary. Some assistance has been made available 
by fiiundations and the federal government, 

The youngest of the federal programs related to intercultural 
education is Title IX of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. the Ethnic Heritage Studies Program. The puifpiMe as 
stated in the Act is to afford students opportunities to know 
i more about the nature of their own heritage and to study the 

contributions of the cultural heritage of other ethnic groups of 
the nation." The Act requires the preparation of teachers and 
curriculum materials for i»ur schools by or in cooperation with 
ethnic groups. 

This federal commitment recognizes the continuing existence 
and validity of ethnic pluralism. It urges the reduction of educa- 
tii>nal disadvantage and social divisiveness caused by personnel 
and curriculum insensitivity to the cultural influences in the lives 
of individuals and communities. It seeks to support the realiaa- 
tion of educational gains that can result from cultural diversity. 
And. above all. it encourages citizens in a pluralistic society to 
achieve intercultural .-ompetence- self-acceptance, acceptance 
of ones own culture and ilcceptance of other cultures. 

The natiimal response to the Ethnic Heritage Studies Program 
has been immense. Despite the brief one-month period available 
for preparation of proposals, more than l.OCM) plans were pro- 
posed to the United States Office of Education for only 42 grants. 
The federal appropriation in fiscal 1974 was little more than $2 
million, but the eligible proposals sought over million. 

Substantial interest in ethnic studies was evident in applica- 
tions from every state as well js from Puerto Rico. Guam, Samoa, 
and the Virgin Islands. Rural as well as urban and suburban 
communities proposed pluralistic studies. Th^ entire spectrum 
of education -pre-school. elementary, secondary and higher 
education -were presented as needing new ci. aurally pluralistic 
objectives, personnel, and programs. 

Particularly unusual was the broad range of ethnicity reflected 
in the national response. It is estimated that more than .'^O ethnic 
cultures were represented in the presentation. These included 
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such otulfii\t»rsas \ {»roioci in Mulii-Cultural L«»urnin{{." "Tlu^- 
tircok AiiKTiciin C tniirilniiiou lo the Amcriciin Suciely." "The 
l-thnic Horiiai-f SuiJics {'n.j-ram with an Kmphasis on Afro- 
Amoricans." "A Model in Muhicihnic Heriiaye Studies." and 
•The Calift»rnia f ihnic Hcriiaj-e Program." 

The majoriiy i»f proposals suhmitU'd and selected were multi- 
ethnic, r-or example, a projeei in Illinois indicated the coopeia- 
iiu« activity of ethnic j-roups; the Michigan .Southeast Regional 
l^ihniv,- Hcritaj-c Studies ( enter engaged more than H) ethnic 
i«ri!ani/aiions in a commitment t»> the development of imer- 
cultural educaiit)n: and the plan for the "l-ncyclopedia of Ethni- 
city suggests that it will cimiain information concerning I5l) 
to 250 Amerit-an ethnic groups. 

The quantity and caliher of interest in Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Prtigrams are mueworthy. hut just as significant are the needs 
and prohlems which were expresseil in the proposals. 

First, a dominant theme reflected in the naticmal respi^nse 
reinforced the view that restriction of the cultural e.xperi#nce 
in the school to a single. di»minant culture is a cauije of educa- 
tional alienation for stune students and a si»urce oj severe ethno- 
centrism for all. The lack of second culture experi'ence aborts 
the necessary preparation of our young people u* live in a multi- 
ethnic society. 

A second concern evident in a number of applications was (he 
need ftir cla'ritv in defining what ethnic studies will accomplish. 
Why give place to ethnic studies, what benefits accrue us a result, 
and how can one he assured that such gains are achieved? The 
prt»granis are v)ften moored to purposes which are valid but 
vague, such as ■ethnic awareness" and "intercultural understand- 
mg." Such goals are difficult to apply directly or operationally 
tt» classroom work with youngsters. Obscurity of objectives is 
the major reason why planning and evaluation are consistently 
inadequate. As Hilda Taha has stated. "The lack of clarity about 
the nature, objectives and methodology of cross-cultural learning 
is crippling . . for example, programs often assume that knowl- 
edge about people or a country automatically creates a favor- 
able attitude." 

Another curriculum Issue involves the relationship.of ethnic 
studies ti) the entire school program. Rather than scattering 
ethnic projects about the school or creating special ethnic units 
and courses which supplement the mono-cultural curriculum, it 
appears essential that pluralistic experiences permeate the regu- 



lar curriculum. There is need for an inter-cuhuml dimemion iti 
education. The task is to incorporate data and experiences from 
domestic ethnic cultures into the regular program which is pur* 
sued by the majority of students. 

For example* the nationwide interest in the conceptual ap* 
proach to social studies has produced an organized grogram for 
kindergarten to grade twelve. Examples from differe<H domestic 
and foreign cultures are effective in teaching these concepts: for 
instance, in studying the concept of family roles in the first grade* 
a teacher might call upon Puerto Rican* Italian* American* aad 
Chinese examples. The use of different group settings and f^r- 
ticular cultural examples of the same universal concepts km two 
important outcomes. On the one hand* it leads students to ex- 
pect the unity or oneness of man as demonstrated by universal 
needs and universal forces influencing human behavior. On the 
other hand, students come to know and accept without threat 
the differentiated cultural experiences of these needs. In the 
words of Oordtm Allport. cultural groups will "see each other 
as variants of a ct»mmon humanity." 

The endeavor to permeate the regular curriculum enhances 
ihe commitment to bilinguahbicultural education* ethnic studies 
courses and international studies. Instead of these subjects re- 
maining as speciali^sed components, they should together add a 
total intercuitural dimension to American education. 

Intercultural learning in our schools can hardly t^e reali^ 
unless professional personnel -teachers, administrators* cur- 
riculum specialists, community relations coordinators- are 
themselves provided the resources to become interculturally 
. competent and comfortable. Teachers who are personally mono- 
cultural cannot realistically be expected to create classroom 
situations that help children become interculturally proficient. 

Certain intercultural knowledge, attitudes and skills may be 
necessary for the individual teacher in a professional role* e.g.. 
competency to design simulated second culture situations in a 
classroom, or to draw upon the multi-cultural resources of the 
community. Yet. intercultural personal competence is even more 
essential, i.e.. openness, trust, and ability to communicate with 
persons, young and adult, from other cultures. 

A final problem recurring in the Ethnic Heritage Studies pro- 
posals was the emphasis on studying ahoui cultures* rather than 
directly experiencing them. A number of proposals recommended 



the need for an approach that includes hoth cognitive and af- 
. feetive devekipment. fecogniziiig tfiat cognitive input iinay Be 
influenced and screened by' an individual's values and attitudes. 
There is evidence that people may see. hear, and learn largely' 
what they want, what their attitudes and values will allow. 

We need to develop sound models, analytic and experience- 
based, which focus both upon understanding the processes of 
culture and participating in them. The most significant source 
of experience is in our own communities, especially our plural* 
Istic communities. While some ethnic communities express an- 
tagonism toward schools which they see as mono-cultural, these 
communities could instead become cooperative locations of 
second culture experiences, partners with our schools in design- 
ing an appropriate education for students. The variety of human 
expression so real in the lives of people can then become a force 
for education in classroom and home, with child-learning inter- 
culturally from child, and citizen from citizen. 



John A. Carpenter. Chief 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Branch 
U.S. Office of Education 



Jt.hn A. Carpenter is currently on leave from the t)nivf?rsity of Southern California 
and in service to the I .S. Office of Educulion. This foreword was written by Dr. 
C urpenter m his private capacity. No official support or other endorsement by the 
I S. Office of Education is intended or should he inferred. 
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Educating for a "New Pluralism 



In imy. an educator wrote that a major task of education in 
American cities was to "breali up these i immigrant) groups or 
settlements, to assimilate and amalgamate these people aslpast- 
of our Ameri(?an race, and to implant in their children, so (mm 
can be done, the Anglo-Saxon conception of righteousness, law 
and order, and popular government. . 

Sixty years later, the Congress of the United States passed the 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Act. giving official "recognition (to) the 
heterogeneous composition of the Nation and the fact that tn a 
multiethnic society a greater understanding of the contributions of 
one's own heritage and those of one's fellow citizens can contrlb- 
ute to a more harmonious, patriotic and committed populace. . 

What brought about this ideological switch'? Does the change 
In talk about American society reflect reality or just rhetoric? Do 
we really mean that the "melting pot" concept has been replaced, 
or have we just exchanged the slogan of "cultural pluralism" for 
earlier images without changing the reality'? How are these ideas 
reflected in our schools, in what our children learn'? 

This report examines these and related questions. It looks at 
theory and practice: at past, present, and future: and it attempts 
to offer practical responses to the multiethnic reality of Amer- 
ican life. It focuses on schools as instruments for making A-mer* 
lean pluralism work. 



iiNeWED INTEREST IN ETHNICITY 

During the first quarter of this century, there was consider- 
able interest in efhnie groups. After all. Americi had absorbed 
an mcredibly large number of immigrants, and the task of mold* 
mg these disparate groups into one nation was a difficult one. 
Many studies were done and many organizations formed to help 
ethnic groups in their transition to Amerlcan-ness. On the sur- 
face they seemed successful: people did learn English, become 
citizens, and adopt "the A nglo-Saxon conception of righteousness." 



The world wars and the Depression that separated them, the 
economic boom following World War II. and the suburbttniaa- 
tlon stage of metropolitan development In the 'SOa all contflfe* 
uted to a greater emphasis on the forces that unified, people wJlh 
te lesser emphasis on ethnic differences and distiaetlveness. 
"Intergroup relatbns" concentrated on Blacks as the largest 
left'out group and emphasized legal desegregation, first of th« 
Armed Forces, then of public schools, public accoiijimadatloiifi, 
employment, and housing. The central Intergroup Issae was 
prejudice, and theorists concentrated on understaailteg those 
individual attitudes that resulted In discriminatory behavior. 

But toward the late 1%08. two things happened that Umoi 
us to look at ourselves again as a multiethnic, not rierely a Steek* 
white, society. Even as the Kerner Commission rep orted >» 
that "we are moving toward twosoyleties. one Black, mm wtilw." 
it was becoming clear that among both white and non-white 
Americans, there was still considerable diversity. And while that 
report spoke eloquently and with necessary urgency afesut the 
needs of Blacks. It masked the degree to which there were still 
Important unmet needs among segments of the white popwlatlon 
as well. '>^clal and economic needs and unresolved problems of 
ethnic g»oup Identity began to surface among Jews, Italians. 
Poles. Greeks, and other groups. 

The first Important Influence on this new consciousness and 
expression was economics. In 1967. real purchasing power for 
blue collar workers declined, and the onward'and-upward sue* 
cess stories for the children and grandchildren of earlier Imrnl* 
grants seemed to be coming to an end Jt no longer looked like 
the children could automatically go tcWollege. with costs con* 
stantly rising. N' r did it seem that passing down an appfentlee* 
ship In the union to one's son was a sure thing. The home that 
was finally purchased might become subject to real estate specu- 
lation and could lose In value, wiping out alt the years of saving 
for It. Suddenly the American dream did not look as close to 
coming true as It once did. 

At the same time that the economic squeeze began, another 
force sparked what might be called an "Identity squeeze." The 
Black movement, focus of considerable public attentlon-lf not 
adequate programmatic response -appeared to switch from a 
central Integratlonlst thrust to one based on Black Identity. This 
approach, combining pome and culture. Is still generating eon* 
tfoversy. but It did gain legitimacy among some leaders of Amer* 
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ican opinkin. A "my own gn.up first" sirutejjy looked Mke one 
which hud the potentjul to pay off. 

From the viewpoint of white ethnic groups, these ehmasn in 
economics and identity expression. ci>ming • ->gether us they did. 
miilht have communicated this message: "Here we were, (aught 
by our parents and schools that in America everyone could make 
It. If we would only bect>me real Americans and drop those ele- 
ments (hat made us different. But now we see we are not making 
i(. and (he people who look like they are making progress seem 
to be doing i( by emphasizing their Identity, not by denying it. 

Maybe that's the way we should go. too." " 

This response has been described as reactive, as "me too." 
and as essentially opportunistic and false. For some, it may have 
be^ii. But for many, especially the new generation of ethnic 
leaders, it was a real response. It was in part a sense (ha( the 
requirement for success in America seemed to be an estrange- 
ment from family and history: that for all its rhetoric about 
pluralism. America didn t mean for ethnicity to go beyond (he 
boundaries of food, a few statues or parades honoring heroes, 
or colorful costumes and dances. 

Ftir many individuals from ethnic communities, this new feel- 
ing about the importance of ethnic background took the form 
of qucsti.»ns rather than certainties. What does mv history mean 
u> nie? Him tied do I want to be to my family and neighborhood? 
How much ilo I know about where my grandparents and parents 
came from, or why. or what they went through? What does it 
mean to "be American"- is that some standar'..i?.ed image, and 
who set It up? How much am I. or have I become, just "white"? 
Anil - probably most important - what dt> I want to be? How do 
I arrive ai a blending of my personal individuality, my family 
and cultural roots, and my American-ness? 

One of the first places looked to f«ir help in .sorting out some 
of these problems «as the school. The Black complaint against 
invisihility in curriculum was echoed first by .Spanish-language 
groups. American Indians, and Asian-Americans. Then the 
protest was picked up by white ethnic groups, who reali?.ed that 
their parents ami grandparents hud been relegated tt» 'huddled 
iiKisses and "wretched refuse from teeming shores" in the gospel 
of American history. Fvervone now wanted to be included. 

I-or schooN. this naturally created great difficultv. When would 
there he time to teach anything else in American historv If all 
these demands were met? Wh.ise version of ethnic groups' stories 
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wolijba K* toUr.' VVhiM shi^uld happen in hi»niuyen<?ous ethnU: 
cliWHruonis. in mixeil sciiinns. i^r where students did liot con- 
sider themselves ethnic? What did teachers have to work with 
in the way of material, and what traininii should they have tn 
dealing with ethnicity'.* 

Other si>cial forces complicated things even more. Non-Eng- 
lish speftking groups were discovered lo suffer tremendous hwrn 
by the absence i^f smmd bilingual programs. Wnmen complained 
about educational materials and practices that t^erpeiuawd 
sex-typing and discrimination. Labur union leaders demanded 
more attentii»n to working class history, as they felt that part 
of their younger members" rebellion grew from ignorance of 
labor's past struggles.' 

For schools, there is a growing rea»gniiion that these forcea- 
multiethniciiv. feminism, and working class awareness- cunnoi 
be wished awav. There is also an umlerstamling that they can 
be educationally constructive if handled well, or frujjmentlniS 
and narrowing if dealt with badly. A search is beginning for ways 
of responding to these complicated educational issues to help 
students learn ti» live in a genuinely pluralistic society. 

ETHNIC lOENTITY-WHAT IS IT? 

"Identitv" is a word that has come to be used very loosely, 
usually paired with such other terms as "crisis" or "quest." "I am 
going through an identitv crisis" is. in some college dormitories, 
as common a statement as "l think \'m getting the flU." But what 
the word means, or how schools can Ijelp a child to understand 
or define it. is far more difficult to pin down. We have a feeljng 
about individual identity, that, like love, we will know It when 
we are face to face with it. 

In a similar wav. the word "ethnic" is much used and less clear. 
Some use it as a substitute for "Black" or "nonwhiteVt»rtieiH^- 
associate it with descendants of European immigrants. Time 
after time, people drawn together to discuss ethnic concerns 
raise questit>ns i»f definition ^venlhough_iwe ullMu-W_jfhoamL 
what we're talking about." 

Ethnicity 

Ethniciij is a concept that is extremely difficult to deal with 
because it has both conscii>us and unconscious elements. On the 
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unconscious, descriptive level, ethnicity refers to a commonness 
i»rtraii8 related lo heredity and cultural influences. These tmits 
may be physical, especially where the ethnic group has married 
within itself for a lonsj time: they may he behavioral, such as 
jiesiures or other Unms of "body lanyuajie": they may be emo' 
tion.il. such as reactii»ns to pain: or they may be cultural, related 
to values such as the importance of family o- education. In all of 
these cases, we need to add that ethnic bjickitround leads only 
lo a u-ndemy itmard havinjj any particular trait, a likelihood 
ihat is iireater in one ethnic group than another, and not to a 
reliable prediction about any one individual. 

Ethnicity is most often related to nationality and cultural 
background, including people bound together by "real or imag- 
ined common origin." as Andrew Greeley says. David Danzig's 
theories began to point to the inseparable influences of religion 
and national origin, and he preferred the term "religio-ethnic" 
as nmre accurate. And Milton Gordon coined the word "eth- 
class * ti) take into accmmt the close correlation of ethnicity and 
economic background.'^ 

Ottt) Keinsteins experiences with ethnic communities and 
curriculum led him to this definition of "ethnicity": 

ijhniciiy means pi'nplehood, a sense of i nntmrmality or 
cimmiinity derived t mm nenvoiks of family relations w hich 
have aver a number of generations been the carriers of 
common experiences. Ethnicity, in short, means the culture 
of people and is thus critical for values, attitudes, percep' 
ti<ms. needs, mode of expression, behavior and identity. 

Of course ethnic background is not the only influence on an 
individual's traits and behavior, and we do not know all we need 
to know about the precise nature of its j^ipact. But we do know 
that ethnic backgri)u.nd does distinguish between people at the 
values and behavioral level whether or not they them.selves iden* 
tify ci>nsciously with that background. ' In other words, one does 
not have to "feel ethnic" in i)rder to have one's actions and ideas 
influenced bv that ethnicitv. 

identity 

Like ethnicity, identity has both conscious and unconscious 
dement*. Somrtheot^es about the formation of Idenitfy iffy~wr~ 
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are. born with our essential personality directions; others my 
almost everything is learned from how important people in our 
llWij react lo MS. In between is considerable variation^ of o^nton 
around just what shapes identity and in what way. And the role 
of group influences on that identity- ethnic group, economic 
group, meiai group, or regional background -seems tq b@ on@ 
of the leabt understood elements. 

If we look at two of the important theorists of identity, we 
receive hints m to its dynamics: Erik Erikson. whose interest is 
in individuat development: and Kurt Lewin. from social psy- 
chology. Erikson. looking back on his work in this field, says 
that the more he writes about identity, "the more the word be- 
2^fJ?^5erm for something as unfathomable as it is all-^erva- 
srPe.'TBe quotes Freud as referring to "obscure emotional 
forces, which were the more powerful the less they could be 
expressed in words." when Freud talked about the influetiee of 
his own Jewish background. What Freud was sensing, in irife- 
sonWlew. was "a deep communality known only to those who 
shared in it. and only expressible in words more mythical than 
conceptual." 

The language sounds more like mystery and poetry than sel- 
ence. and in deed, we know how tingonperaHt/P h^.w^^n ^q^^ 
are about fitting themselves into tight neat compartments of 
someone's theory. But Erikson does not leave his analysis at the 
level of intuition: he suggests just how important group back- 
ground factors are in the total scheme of personal identity. 

When he first used the term identity. Erikson says, he was 
referring t«W'a sense of personal sameness and historical con- 
tinuity." In fact, he continues: 

. . . We cannot separate pefsonai growth and commumi 
chanf(e. nor can we separate the identity crisis in individml 
life and contemporary crises in historical development be* 
cause the two kelp to define each other. . . 

Social psychology offers more help in how to look at group 
identity, especially if we look back at the significant work of 
Kurt Lewin. Introducing a collection of Lewin's work. Gordon 
Allport summarises the unifying theme: "The group to whieh 
an individual belongs is the ground for his perceptions, hfs feel- 
ings, and his actions."^ 

Lewin does not go deeply into the actual mechanism through 
which a group influences those who are born into it.® But ffom 




4>i*4<wi«i t»f working with individuals and groups, he Is emphuti- 
cally certain of the importance of groups in people's lives, and 
htm many groups every individual is a part of. 

^- . i 

. . . Every ithliyUhMl heiottus to tnatiy oveHappittU gmups: 
to his tiimily. hi.s friends, his professional or business gmup. 
and so on. Hi- can he ioyal to all of them without heing 
thrown tmo a constant state of uncertainty. 

Sot the belonging to many groups is the cause of the di/fi' 
culty. hut an uncertainty of helongingness. a 

A s Kurt Le win boks at it. it is crucial that a per8£»».leel at 

home with his group affiliations: that he not. esp^claUy If he Is a 
member of a minority ethnic group, undergo the experience of 
group self hatred. For people in many groups, avoiding this pitfaH 
is difficult, since the institutions of the larger society (schools 
very definitely included) often act to discourage idefttliication 
with ethnic background. ^ Not knowing which signals to follow, 
those of the - mainstream " society or those more "obscure emo- 
tional forces" of his own. the person can easily become confused 
an<i "p ^^hV»» I ^'vviti »ri^!in;tlly called a " mHrrtlnal" mxm^ 
feeling at hi>me in neither setting rather than feeling comfort- 
able in both. 

Those marginal men and women (Lewin says) are in some- 
what the same position as an adolescent who is no htiger u 
child and certainly does not want to be a child any longer, 
but who knows at thu^me time that he is really not ae- 
ceptedas a firown-up. This uncertainty about the ground on 
xyhich he stands and the ftmup to which he belongs often 
makes the adolescent loud, restless, at once timid and ag- 
gressive, over-.sensitive and tending to go to extremes, over- 
.{•/v7/tt// of others and himself 
This analogy between somet)ne with a marginal ethnic identity 
and .-ill adolescent can be extended if we again look to Erik Erik- 
son. He says all adolescents have certain problems to si>lve be- 
fore their personalities become truly integrated and whole, and 
one of the main problems is the achievement of cbse relatltw- 
ships with others. It is not at all easy. Erikson says, for the adiv 
lescent to risk the still-fragile se'r that is in the making by offering 
ii to others in relationships. Until a person is sure enough about 
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lhai iilcniity-surt' of ihe jirnund on which he staiuls"-hfcVoii^ 
she will remain conluscil ami unable lo ileal with others. 

Vl«ny ethnic yroups. white and nun-white, are in different 
Ma}!csi»f i|uestii)nin)i their own identities. Jews debate the "who 
is a Jew" issue. Chicanos discuss the difference between idemi* 
fying as "Chicano" or "Mexican-American." Poles still con!:ider 
name changes, and many other examples exist of such uncer- 
tainty. One result of the confusion is. as Lewin and F.rikson pre- 
dicted. aiJijressiveness about themselves and great uncertainties 
in relationships with others. 

Perhaps. acci»rdin{j to this nunlel. it is important for those wm- 
mitteil to improved intergroup relations to be ci)ncerned with~ 
m»)re than racism and other prejudices. There is a need to re- 
spond more creatively to the question of "who am I?" It is diffi- 
cult to demand an understanding of other gri>ups" needs and 
perceptions without some understanding of ' my own." 

Many »)f us. even when we come to understand the slippery 
concept of "ethnic identity." fear that a focus on differences.will 
backfire, will produce fragmentation rather than better ititer- 
gr*.up feeling. If we gt) along with the Lewin-Erikson analysis, 
we see that it is the avoidance of differences, pretending they do 
not exist, that generates confusion and conflict. If we can help 
— viuUu'o-l^wMsn that •tltlferem " does nor n^^d to imply "better" 
or "worse"- admittedly, an extremely difficult task to accom- 
plish-then the schools will be helping to create a new and vital 
American pluralism. 

In his book Dominaied Man. Albert Memmi sees flie avoid- 
ance of difference as common to the racist and what he calls the 
"sentimental anti-racist." The racist assigns value judgments to 
real or overblown group differences, and of course values his 
t»wn group more highly. In Memmi's view. "We must come around 
to recogniiing certain differences among human beings and to 
showing that these differences are neither harmful nor 
scandalous."'' 

Pluralism and differences are sometimes seen as obstacles to 
national or even global unity. "We are all human beings." some 
insist and. "that should be our only allegiance." Even Erikson. 
though recognising the fundamental impact of ethnic communal 
forces, puts ethnicity in the category of a "pseudospecies" which 
prevents the development of ' an all-inclusive human identity." 
But in another place he also says, "f would churacteris'.e as tiH> 
wide the identify of a human being'. . ." 
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It should not be necessary to choose between a narrow alte* 
giance only to one's own group and an overly diffuse "biiifiian** 
identity which does not meet the need for a "ground on whieh 
to stand." It should be possible to develop a balance of identities. 
Every individual must have the right (legal, of course, but also 
in terms of freedom from pressure > to choose his or her life direc- 
iTons without ethnic background as a limiting factor. But a 
parallel right to be strongly attached to one's ethnic group should 
also exist, without the negative characteriEation our society puts 
on such attachment through use of such value-laden words as 
"parochial" or "narrow." And finally, along with those two rights, 
there must be an obligation on the part of people from all ethnie 
groups to work toward national unity in which all groups can 
participate. In short, we need to create a new ethic for America.' 
a piuntlistic ethic which balances the needs of the individual, 
the group, and the total society. 

SCHOOLS AND OULTUHAl. VARIATIOIl 

Only part of the schools' role in bringing about a new pluralism 
will be accomplished by the curriculum. Other aspects wilt Ise 
more related to the school's values, the subtle messages and 
signals it gives to different groups, and the way It creates a "fit," 
a synchronization, between the school culture and the various 
cultures children bring into the school. 

Achievement and Learning 

Looking At the history of ethnic groups* relationships to the 
public schools, some historians are beginning to find that the 
' great myth of schools serving as "engines of upward mobility" 
has not been equally true for all ethnic groups. From studies of 
achievement in the early part of the century and a few studies 
of ethnic mobility, it looks like an ethnic group "mad# It" into the 
middljg class and then saw its children do well.» 

Even today, there are differences among white ethnic groups 
as to how frequently the young people go to college. Sometimes 
these differences are equally related to the group's still being 
lower middle or working class. But how many schools that have 
noncollege-bound students mixed in among the total student 
body make these students feel thai they are as important and as 
valued as those off to campus life after high school graduation? 
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Usually quite the opposite- is true -students in vocaitonal 
tracks or who are just lower achievers are ipore often relegated 
to a category known as "greasers." For them, schools &w not 
pluralistic settings, in which their different achievement or ca- 
reer objective - or even they themselves- are equally valtied. 
Many students from working class ethnic backgrounds who do 
go to college go with the feeling that they dti not belong there. 
As one teacher put it. "They feel they are not worth educating."«o 
St» being of working class origins often adds another kind of 
personal margina lity. another dimension of group self-hatred. 
" which often comes on top of the student's uncertainty about hig 
ethnic background. And if the student is a girl, she has that sex- 
related dimeosfon of identity to deal with as well, giving schools 
an extremely difficult but therefore more essential job to do in 
helping ti>ward meaningful personal development. 

What we know from research ab4>ut differential ethnic achieve- 
ment is still mostly speculation. One study suggests that some 
ethnic groups' backgrounds lead to a predisposition toward cer- 
tain forms of learning over others. At the same socio-economic 
level, for instance. Jewish and Black children did better on meas- 
ures of verbal skill and Chinese on tests of space conceptualiza- 
tion." This is not to say. as we have already pointed out. that 
any one individual child should ever automatically be assumed 
to have certain skills: only that on the average he or she may be 
more likely to be stronger in one area or another. 

Just as important as nt>t using such data (if they are eventually 
supptirted by mt>re researchf to pigeonhole any particular child 
is what we need to learn from these studies about our standards 
of achievement. Are they pluralistic enough so that we can eval- 
uate a student strongs in space concepts as equal to one who 
excels in verbal skills? Or have we set up something of a hier- 
archy of skills and overloaded our judgments to favor one kind 
of learning (favoring particular ethnic groupsf over others? And 
if this is the case, are schools subtly communicating to different 
ethnic children a sense of their place in the hierarchy?>8 

We do not know precisely how valid the few studies of group 
learning patterns are. and we know even less about the reasons 
behind those differences. One factor that is speculated about is 
the child's self-esteem, or his or her sense of security about Iden- 
tity. Most of the studies in this area pick up from the pioneering 
work of Kenneth Clark in the mid-Sixtle.s. but they principally 
focus on Black-white differences in self-esteem, not on the rela- 
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tiunship beuveen a secure identity and school performance or 
teaming. One research project that did include a measure of 
school achievement found that among the white students low 
_adikitimeMiind low self-esteem went ti>gether but the research- 
ers did not ask which came first. They assumeriHat self-es- 
teem was lowered by low performance: but might it not be the 
other wav around? There is probably much information in studies 
of Head Start experiences, and it is hoped that similar work will 
be done in a number of ethnic communities and schools. 

iehaf ior Styles 

Schools can communicate to a child his or her worthwhlleness 
in many wavs and through many symbols. Some are obvious- 
celebrations, food, posters, art work -but other "school sym- 
bolism" is less clear and perhaps even icss available to con-^ 
scious awareness. , ~ 

The anthropological work of Fred Erickson contains fasclna- . 
ting clues as to how schools, as institutions of authority, can 
undermine self-concepts or promote them, through eommunica- 
tions styles. His observations come from the perspective of Ed- 
ward T. Hall'^ which includes such abstract terms as "kineslcs 
and more well-Known ones such as "body language." Through 
watching the smallest units of behavior- walking, gestures, dis- 
tancing or crowding close to others- Erickson concludes that 
ethnic background has a relationship to verbal and non-verbal 
communication styles. How much eye contact one needs to 
know another is listening, how often the other needs to say uh 
huh" or "really?" to let us know he is still with the conversatkm. 
whether one looks an authority figure in the eye while being 
criticized, what kinds of gestures are appropriate, how much to 
touch another person- these seemingly automatic and often 
unconscious elements of communication, which according to 
Erickson vary with ethnic background, can make that communi- 
cation suceed or fail. Would-be communicators, such as teachers 
and children, can be either "synchronized" with each other or 
"out of phase" and talking past each other. 

Manv of the specific culture-based characteristics are not yet 
uncovered by Erickson and others in this new field. But having 
questions to ask and a framework In which to observe, gives us 
a chance to redefine some of the possible inter-ethnlc problems 
in a school. What might be expressed as behavior Issues, preju- 
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Uic«vinanentb:t;atis.«i und unresponsiveness may., in reality, con- 
sist more of a conflict in communications styles, an unsynchmn* 
ized pattern between two people. For instance, teachers from 
Northern European ethnic backgrounds may be uneasy when 
children frym other backgrojunds cluster very close toj{ether.~ 
"It always gives me the feeling; they're about ti» start trouble." 
said one teacher. But for the children, this closeness may well 
be their own cultural pattern and if they are forced to sit quietly 
at tables a "safe" distance apart, their ability to learn may be 
impaired. These cultural influences, says Erickson. persist over 
many generations, after conscious ethnicity disappears* 

The implications of this work, which needs further develop- 
ment, are that schools may need to tolerate many different 
behavior standards rather than insisting on just one. Communi* 
eating to children that their own patterns are acceptable, and 
at the same time maintaining basic ground rules that everyone 
. can aisree on no matter what their cultural background -that is 
the essential nature of a pluralistic system, and such a school 
setting would be a living example of a pluralistic society. 

The schools' role in bringing about a "new pluralism" includes 
many noncurricular aspects. First, the need for effective ett^nic 
rt»le models represented by a diverse teachingnrndndministrattve 
staff should be recognized. Educators must be tolerant of the 
stormy emotional nature of group identity and allow for a com- 
mitment to cht)ice of identities and group loyalties, which may 
well shift with events and pressures and needs. Allowance must 
be made not only for differences among and between ethnic 
groups, but aisi) differences in career and educational objectives 
atid achievement that may be related to social class and sex as 
well as to ethnic background. Educators must recognize the 
subtle signals that a school may inadvertently he giving to dif- 
ferent groups through inadequate understanding of hidden 
aspects of difference and do stjmething about this problem. 

TMg CURRICULUM AS PROMOTER OP PLURALISM 

There are. of course, curriculum decisions that directly affect 
ethnic awareness, knowledge and identity. In the next section of 
this collection. Philip Rosen elaborates a number of possible 
approaches tt) this curriculum area, based on examples of work 
under way throughout the country. He looks at programs that 
relate to multiethnicity as well as to single group ethnic identity, 
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and his findings and suiSKtfstii»ns emphasize a conceiii for tlie 
neglet'ted area of white ethnic studies. The mmt importunt as- 
pect of his paper is the variety of ways school leadership can 
look at what is generally called "ethnic studies." 

Rosen's leaching experience in an ethnically mixed philudd- 
phiu school has led him to pay particular attention to leuching 
strategies that go beyond an emphasis on ethnic heroes (even 
though such an emphasis may be one important element in u 
prt»gram>. In stressing broader approaches, he is heeding warn- 
ings of l-rik Eriksim. who says: 

Identity . . . contains a lomplementarity of past and future 
both in the individtuil and in sat iety: it links the actuality 
Ot a living past with that of a protnisinfi future. Any rotnmti- 
ci:init of the past or any salesmanship in the creation of 
future "postures " will not fill the hill. 

According to Rosens framework, there are numerous ques- 
tions to ajik when we look at ethnic studies programs: What 
content is cbvered. both in terms of groups studied and approach 
used? Are courses separate i>r incorporated into existing cur- 
ricula? Are thev mini-ci>urses or do they run throughout a se- 
mester or year? What is' the balance of cognitive and affective, 
emotion-based learning? 

In loitKing at groups covered by ethnic studies courses now 
being taught. Rosen finds most are momnrullural. or single- 
group. Some take what he calls a "human reliSllons." or anti- 
prejudice, approach. Others subsume ethnic studies under what 
really are bilingual programs, which may or may not include a 
bicuiturul component. And a few lake the approach Kosen favors 
of cross-cultural, multiethnic content, that includes teacl^dng 
concepts basic to an understanding of pluralism as well as con- 
veying comparative data about various groups. 

Different disciplines can be brought to bear on any one of 
these approaches. History is most commonly used, but there are 
also programs incorporating a psychological dimension, .some 
ihat emphasijie socio-economic and socio-political factors (usu- 
ally including a Mudy of group conflicts), and some that empha- 
sis^e the strictly cultural.lev et of ethnicity in the narrow meaning 
of the term (i.e.. costumes, foods, music, art. etc). Many courses 
consist of a combination of disciplines, especially those (hat are 
multiethnic. 
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t^os^n discuHses the advaniugcs and diHudvuntuges ol struc* 
turing ethnic curriculum as a separate course, whether of long or 
shori duration, as a^^ainst a more intej^raiive. ineorporative slrui* 
egy of curriculum building:. The latter type of program might 
.make ethnicity more "normal.** less in the realm of the i^otte. 
and could contrihule toward adding! substance and depth to 
existini! courses even when few ethnic children are in the class- 
room. And this can be quite important in helpinji* prepare all of 
our young people to live in a more honestly pluralistic America. 

I he depret to which ethnic studies courses contain cognitive 
material, whetlicr in the traditional didactic teaching methcnl or 
the newer inquiry-based methods. :md how much they are ori* 
ented toward the affective, more emot:on*related elements is 
the last dimension Rosen describes. He feels that affective con* 
siderations are quite important, and indeed if we look back to 
the discussion of Eriksim and Lewin. we can see just how im* 
portant they become. Such approaches do not have to replace 
content, but they can make content all the more exciting and 
meaningful to the child. 

Rosen*s discussion of these ideas is intended to help schools 
clarify their thinking around ethnic studies and group identity 
curriculum design, so that new programs do not become mere 
responses to political pressures, educational trends, or the avail- 
ability of federal funds. For. as a recent statement by the Amer* 
ican Association of Colleges for readier Educatiim recognii^d* 
education for pluralism can strengthen the entire system. In 
part, their statement says: 

Muhicullunil cilitcalitm rcivcts the view ihat schools shoukl 
it tA /o melt a\\\ty cultural iliften'ticcs ilw view ikai 
scfKHih shotilil merely tolentte culiural pluralism. . . . Cuh 
tural pluralism i\ a concept that aims toward a heifihtened 
sense nf heinj^ ami wludenew of the ehiire stwiety based on 
the uniipte strcU]jtth\ of each (d its parts. . . . To accept cuh 
tural pluralism is to recoiiuide that \iroup lives in a vac* 
uum - that each \*roup ex/sts as part of an interteiaied 
witfde. . . . Schools and c(dle{>es must assure ihat their total 
educational pt^nvss and eduauiomd content reflecl a com* 
mitment to cultural pluralism. 

The stated commitment of the teachers colleges is heartening* 
since, as Philip Rosen concludes in his paper, teachers are often 
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inadequately prepared to deal with ethnic issues in curricuiar 
and noncurricular aspects of school life. But at least* as^osen d 
listing of programs and resources indicates, each teacher and 
each school system does not have to start from the very beginnings 

THE NEED FOR MORE RESaURCES: STATE P^iiftfiAS 

Much new work in the field of group identity studies has t^een 
stimulated by the discussion and the passage of the Ethnic Heri« 
tage Studies Act of 1^72. The enthusiasm and tHe scope of 
applicants for the first round of appropriations showed Jimv 
ridiculously underfinanced the original Congressional appropria^ 
tion of $2.5 million was. Nevertheless the passage of the Act 
catalysed a great deal of new thinking md program planning* 
It would be a lost opportunity if this planning were allowed to 
stop just because the small first-year federal appropriation could 
not meet the scope of requests. Other resources must be founds 

In our final section, we look at state Legislatures as potential 
sources of additional leadership and money in this area. We filtd 
that many states have statutes and policy statements that use 
language suggesting a multiethnic approach to pluralism* but 
that much of the implementation is limited to meeting (however 
ma3eq1iuitefy i the ctmfpralrit^^^^ more vocal mlribrMes, Ii^lwo 
cases, Hawaii and California, the resolutions are inclusive enough 
to incorporate attention to working class concei^ns, trade unions* 
and women s activities along with a mandate for multiethnic 
education. 

Most educational legislation stems from the state level* either 
in the form of required course content or allowable subject mat* 
ter. Some states require teacher training in multiethnicity* some 
set standards for classroom materials, and others list those groups 
wltWn the state whose histories are to be included In curricula. 
But only as educators and ethnic leaders have begun to press for 
specific state-level approaches to ethnic studies have bills been 
introduced to establish specific departments and/or allocate 
funds for program development. 

There are many models for state activity in the group Identity 
field* and the final section of this report concludes with a check* 
list of possibilities. The question of state support for ethnic 
studies programs, especially if they are conceived as broadly as 
the Hawaii anii California laws, has potential as an excellent 
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coalition issue. White itnd non-white ethnic groups, educators, 
inttfrgroup relations ('rgant?.ations. parents, researchers, union 

leaders, feminists, community resource institutions hh^* 

seumH and historical societies, even mental health professtonals ... 
concerned over the enhancement of identity— all these groups 
can unite around a constructive role by state leadership in 
this area. 



CONCLUSION 

In the mid-Sixties, the American Jewish Committee putHished 
"The Shortchanged Children of Suburbia." a report on suburban 
schools' failure (or inability! to teach children about "human 
differences." Based on a research project by Dr. Alice Miel, then 
at Columbia Teachers College. "Shortchanged Children" eon* 
eluded that America's youngsters were iieing taught a homog* 
enized. artificial view of American life and Ameri«.'an groups. 
One standard of behavior - "whether a person is clean and nice" - 
predominated, and even elementary information about ^l^eKs 
was absent from the curriculum and the children's consciousness. 

Since then, there have been significant changes and solid pcog* 
ress in some school systems. The currents of the late 19608 left 
few school systems untouched: new textbooks and supplemen* 
tary materials have been published: new courses have been 
added to teachers* training. But how much these new approaches, 
designed to remedy Black and other non-white minorities' invis* 
ibility or distortion, "took" with the students- that is difficult to 
say. For many whites, especially those only a generation or two C 
removed from a Southern or Eastern European background, the 
result of these programs was a question -"What about meT 

Ethnic, really multiethnic, ferment is now accepted as part of 
the 1970s social climate. Our cliches have changed: few people, 
extol the melting pot terminology any more, even though many 
undoubtedly still wish it had worked. But now the difficult task 
is just beginning, especially in the schools. How do we go from a 
society where differences were ignored or even denied, to a na» 
tion aware of its diversity and its problems but not paralysed by 
the complexity of either? How do we teach that "different" need 
not mean "better" or "worse?" How. in teaching, do we help 
define the nature of today's and tomorrow's new pluralism? 
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Strategies and Approarhos to Ethnic Slait^ 



Much of Che interesit and excitement around ethnic studies 
programs was stimulated hy Title IX ol the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. which established a national Ethnic 
Heritage Studies Program. Proposed in 1^70 by Representative 
Roman Pucinski of Chicago, revised in 19^1 by Senator Richard 
Schweiker of Pennsylvania, passed in 1^72. umded in H'?^ with 
an initial $2..^ million, it was finally implemented iii 1974. In a 
dramatic display of intercsf, the ILS. QlflcejL^L 
ceived nearly 4()()() preliminary inc|uiries and l(K)0 completed 
applications on just a few weeks notice. 

Early in H72. between passage and appropriation of the Pro* 
gram, a section of the U.S. Office of Education investigated the 
status of ethnic studies throughout the country. Margaret Franck. 
of the Office of Special Concerns, contacted State Departments 
of Education and local school districts, gathering information on 
ethnic studies program legislation and implementation. This 
chapter grows out of the matetials that came to Ms. Pranck. 
'HTiirpaper will 1 1 ) offer different ways of looking at the broad 
and often misunderstood term, "ethnic studies." and {2\ cite 
ei^amples of the bibliographies, teachers curriculum guides, 
supplements, manuals, student handbooks, and instructional 
materials on file in Washington. D.C.. in late 197.1. Too often 
such educational publications are limited to local use or just 
gather dust, while spec iaiists and curriculum committees expend 
great effort, unaware of what has already been created. 




WHATQROUPS ARE ^'ETHNIC? 

School districts apply many meanings to the term.'jethiiic 
studies/* and this confusion has kad to disjointed communication 
efforts. Some use the term as a substitute for Black Studies: 
others mean studies of traditional "out groups"- American 
Indians. Blacks. Puerto Ricans. Chicanos. and Orientals. Those 
that include white groups envision Catholics. Jews, and Eastern 
Europeans as ethnic groups open to study, w hile white Protestants 
are often just plain "Americans." Very few schools place every* 
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one in an ethnic group, concepiuutiaing ethnic studies tts ddfiUfl^ 
with any Americans who ideniifjr with groups on the \m\& of 
race, religion, national origin, and ciimbinatlons of these factors. 

Si^gteSmup Studies 

What has been produced by the various school systems through* 
out the nation depends on their original conceptualization. ®y 
far most of the efforts take a mono«cultural or single groap ap* 
proach. that is. studies of a large minority not ostensiN|f ifito* 
grat«4^int»-fiie dominant social group. "Minority" is defined as a 
handicapped group, suffering from prejudice or discrimination 
that prevents them from participming and sharing fully in 
American mainstream. The choice of minority depends on the.-. 
geojjraphic area. In Washington. D.C.. the guide for teachers 
deals with Blacks: Texas' publication treats Mexiean-Anwrleans} 
and Maine focuses on Franco-Americans: while Browning, Mon* 
tana, relates to a single Indian tribe, the Blackfoot."* 

Some schools systems use the h^vm "multiethnic" to Mlm 
the study of two or more "outgroups" treated separately within 
the same course. Little or no attempt is made, as the term "mylti* 
ethnic" suggests, to discuss similarities and differences among 
ethnic groups and approach the topic from a compara* 
tive perspective. 

Examples of this extended single-group aporoach include the 
interesting and little known data found in units on Mexican- 
Americans and Indians in Hiverton. Wyoming. Kochester, Min* 
nesota. offers junior high schools Indian and Afro-American 
folklore and culture. Oklahoma hns compiled primary sources 
on Black and Indian history suitable for senior high school young- 
sters. Clark County. Nevada, offers a factual narrative guide for 
teachers and students at all grade levels on Blacks. Indians, 
Chicanos and Orientals. 

Ratit)nale for the focus on usually non-white "out groups" is 
that European immigrants, while often victims of prejudice and 
discrimination, have the advantage of being white. Thus Euro- 
pean groups are said to have achieved a high degree of assimila- 
tion, while nonwhites continue to experience blocks. 

• Name), mul aMtvnwt of school »vsiem» wfcrfi-d to in ibis chapter apnear In lh« "Re- 
wiurcet'Mtfiton. p.-'g 



The advantages oi a single group approach are that It itedB 
thoroughly with a specific ethnic group that has hi8torte^l|f Ndn 
neglected and promotes pride among students of that bacbgraund. 
But everyone outside the group is sometimes seen as a homo* 
geneotts mass, as one unified community, rather than pldraUy 
analymi as clusters of subcommunities organised along ethnie 
or pdigio-ethnic lines. 

In attempting to correct past distortions about the minority* 
single group materials tend to contradict almost aytomali®a%t 
the conventional historical views on various topics. Since history 
has so often been written through the eyes of only 80iiie^4{fo»^8« 
this response often provides an important corrective. But it 
would be even more effective to teach the past us a matter ot 
interpretive record, related to the "eye of the beholder/* and 
only sometin^es subject to "objective'' empirical analysis. 

Separate treatment of minorities from a mono«cuhural focus 
risks becoming overly narrow and ethnocentric, too ccmeefMd 
with assigning blame. Good curriculum cannot afford either to 
be simplistic about the difficulties of a pluralistic society or« on 
the other hand, dishonest in its presentation of real rissponsibility 
for intergroup injustices. The progress that ha? been made n«ed 
not be denied - in fact, it can engender hope in otherwise cynical 
young people- but neither can the long distance left to be trav^ 
eled. Too cynical a view of minority life is neither totally honest 
nor fair t^ the existence of diversity within both minority and 
dominant groups. 

Another single*group approach used by school systems exam* 
ines groups outside the United States. Teaching cuhural universale 
and/or developing an appreciation of the ethnic differences con* 
cept is the rationale accompanying these units. For instance. 
Atlanta teaches about the Basques in Spain and the Kpelle in 
Africa. Salina. Kansas, has a teacher's factual guide to Black 
Africa. In Stockton. California, pupil workbooks illustrate eco* 
nomic life in lleito. the Philippines* and Japanese paper folding. 
Studies of life in other lands are not ethnic studies, they are 
vulture" ^r "international studies." Non-U.S. cpment 
a component of ethnic studies might include material on immi* 
grant groups* histori ^before they came to America. It is advan* 
tageous to provide an international approach as used in Dade 
County. Florida, which offers its senior high students a compara* 
tive study of South African and Brazilian race relations. This 
type of comparative form is especially desirable when studying 
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single American ettinic groups as it helps students to see racial* 
reHgiouB. and national origins problems as common to nations 
containing heterogeneous populations. 

Bilingual education programs are variations of the monocul* 
tural single group approach. Thougti early programs were tar* 
geted chiefly toward children of Spanish descent, many se^l 
systems are discovering similar needs among Chinese. Italltms, 
Greeks. Filipinos, and others. Under a bilingual approach, tradi* 
tional skill subjects such as arithmetic, social studies and literature 
are taught in two languages, or only in the child's native tongue. 
This approach differs from the Teaching of English as a Sectmd 
Language (TESL) strategy, which teaches most material in En@* 
lish and helps non-English speaking children to master ingllsh. 

Thece is a considerable and growing body of experience and 
literature on bilingual education. The purpose of noting it here 
is twofold: first, some educators still confuse "ethnic studies" 
with bilingualism: and Secondly, many bilingual programs are 
introducing the idea of bicultiiralism as well, in Massaehusetts 
numerous districts have bilingual'bicultural programs for l^rtu* 
guese and other children, and New York City's bilinpual programs 
emphasiEe cultural background and identity development. 

Anti'Prejudiee Curricula 

To many curriculum designers, ethnic studies denotes human or 
intergroup relations and has as primary objective the lessening 
of prejudice. Guides and teaching supplements include myths of 
prejudice, bigotry, and discrimination and the evils of stereo* 
typing. Notable is Georgia's Changing Culimv, Book Two, that 
employs anthropological data on race and culture to enhance 
understanding and sympathetic attitudes toward those who are 
diffecent. Monthly bulletins in Preeport. New York, contain 
human interest articles bearing such titles as "Irish and Itald* 
American Stereotyping" and "Slurs in Advertising Against 
Mexican Americans." prepared by the experimental Racial 
Ethnic Action Project. 

The anti'prejudice approach to inter*ethnic relations is a cru* 
. cial educational goal and should have the highest priority, iut 
it may diminish its effectiveness by substituting moral indignation 
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for ctritural assessment of complex intergroup conflict und com* 
petition. Of ct^urse the grade level would determine tfld com* 
plexit) of the presentation. 

Too often, this kind orc^u^'lcutufii lends itself to wtuit swinl 
researchers cull the "influence of social desirability.!* Siticknts 
know what are the "right** attitudes to express, making op^nn^ss 
hard to come by and leaving ambivalence unexplored. THmt. 
too. these programs often perpetuate the view that there are oiily 
two kinds of groups- a unified majority and left«out minoritids* 
Such a view denies differences within the so«called fiiajority« 
which students should also come to understand. 

Finally. anti*prejudice programs sometimes become tmti* 
difference courses, promoting concepts of universality whlch« 
though valid, do not leave room for positive group ideRtity* 
Meally. ethnic studies courses should help students understand 
that these two forces- unity and identity-can indeed coexist* 
but that it is difficult to work out such a balance. That would 
be the meaning of teaching about pluralism. 

Muilielhfiic Studies 

The cross-cultural, truly multiethnic concept of ethnic studies 
may be the most useful at this juncture of our nation's history. 
Milton Oordt)n. in his book. Assimiiaihn in American Life, de* 
scribes the American reality as one of "structural pluralism.'* 
Gordon points to **a considerable body of evidence which sug* 
gests that the various varieties of Americans . . . tend to remain 
within their own ethnic group for most of their primary group 
relationships.*' His view is of an America whose citizens after 
work are ethnically enclosed, compartmentalis^ed by ethnic 
group in their marriage choices, dating patterns, friendship 
cliques, membership in social and charitable organisations* as 
well as religious life.^ 

If this is true, then multi^group approaches to ethnic studies 
should include the study of many groups on a comparative basis, 
investigating common problems and crucial differences. They 
should demonstrate such basic concepts as ethnicity, identity* 
discrimination, integration, assimilation, accommodation* amal* 
gamation. acculturation, pluralism, marginality and others. This 
treatment includes the richness of cultural diversity* the role 
and contributions of both white and nonwhite cultural groups* 
and the expression of ethnicity in American life. Dade County* 




FioHda: Rochester, New York: Greenwich, Conneettetit; mi 
Kaihua. Hawaii, cotne closest to this view« These programs are 
examined in detail in later sections. 

WHAT DI§€IPL1NES ARE USED? 

Whether an ethnic studies program is designed primar il|^ arotmd 
a single group, a bicultural concept, an anti*prejudi6e stf^d^ 
or a comparative multiethnic perspective, there are man|f wa^ 
inlifhtch it can be organiEed, One question involves the soslal 
science and/or humanities disciplinary approach to the topic. 

A majority of school systems appear to use^an historteal 
proach to ethnic data. This has the advantage of plaeihg the 
group*8 experience in perspective, seeing the evolution of its 
culturei and explaining present conditions by relating to the past. 
As a discipline, history can be truly integrative and interdisci* 
plinary, for it deals with politics, economics, anthropology* and 
sociology in a time dimension. 

The historical approaches in most elementary and secondary 
curricula include a large ^'contributions'' components where 
accomplishments of various groups and individual ethnic heroes 
(not too many heroines) are related. By stressing contrlbutionsi 
curriculum writers hope to generate self pride among studeats— 
studying their own ethnic groups* and to promote respect oft the 
part of non*members taking the course. 

Unfortunately, much ethnic studies material dwells too long 
on the past. Knowledge of the past is important, even crucial* but 
students, as members of the **now'' generation, find the present 
intrinsically more interesting. To make history«based ethnic 
studies more vital, past must be connecteo to present. In some 
classrooms, family histories form the basis for ethnic group his* > 
tory, or even for a study of a city or state's past. 

Local history can be meaningful, for what is close to the student 
is best understood. Some school districts have packaged regional 
historical information not found elsewhere. The Uintah (Utah) 
School District developed a Ute history book for high school 
students on the Uintah and Ouray Reservations. The District of 
Columbia provides its pupils with little known information about 
Blacks in the upper South in **Pioneers and Planters.'' The Corn 



State relates the story of "Kansas Negro Regiments" and "glRcfe 
Coal Miners of Southeast Kansas." Laredo. Texas, foeusds on 
"The Spanish and Mexican Influence in the Cultural D@vdlo^* 
ment of The Southwest." Jack Forbes of the Far West Lahomtory 
for Educational Research and Development (California) ealls 
his historical narrative about Indians "The Native American in 
California and Nevada." 

This writer found two excellent publications dealing witk mt' 
ethnic group on a national basis. Kentucky provides teaehera 
with past*present connections about Blacks in its "Contri^tbds 
of the Negro." Illinois has documentary and interpretive data 
(hat may be easily duplicated for high school students on "THe 
Role and Contributions of American Negroes in the History of 
The United States and of Illinois." Blacks, neglected and ndp* 
lively stereotyped for so long, are beginning to have their mss* 
sage heard, and a more realistic and positive approach to t^if 
history is being presented. The horrors of American raeteffl and 
the Black drive for freedom, justice, and identity have tended to 
receive a major share of the attention in ethnic studies programs. 
Other groups are now legitimately calling for attention. 

This need not mean a ch unk o f ethnic history for every group; 
indeed, schools would have a hard time teaching anything but 
history if they took such an approach. It does mean that multi* 
ethnic experiences be included in general history courses and 
texts, and that teachers become flexible and sensitive" shough to 
offer assignments that relate students to their own ethnie baek* 
grounds. For instance, teachers have begun to report on students* 
intense excitement at being assigned family and neightmrhood 
history projects. 

This type of program will enrich any history course and will 
not burden teachers and curriculum planners with the required 
ritual of prescribing a series of ethnic heroes, giving equal time 
regardless of historical accuracy. It would also prevent inter* 
ethnic comparisons of contributions and minimize the risk that 
an ethnic group will feel accepted and legitimate only to the 
extent that its forebears contained a high proportion of indi* 
viduals whose achievements have been outstanding. 

Psyeiolegy 

The psychological dimension is often explored in the human 
relations approach, attempting to develop a youngster's sense of 
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identity and build positive self concepts. The program eontem 
points out the beauty of ethnic diversity and the positive vafuds^ 
in each ethnic culture. 

One approach is to identify universal human psychologfeal 

needs and then look at ethnic customs that meet these nteds in 
different ways. Rochester. New York, calls its efforts in pluralist 
education "Project Beacon." They prepared a colleetioii of 
readings and exercises employing a psychological approach en- 
titled, "Reading to Improve the Self Concept." This teadtitig 
guide recommends stories from many ethnic experiences to ttt«8» 
trate character traits. For example, a story about Fred8flcfe 
Douglas tells how an individual sets personal goals that he strives 
to keep. The elementary-level guide provides teachers* plans to 
challenge children's creative talents particularly in written 
pressiim and in arts and crafts. By using biographies^of nrntty 
ethnic group members, this effort implicitly says that even tlibug^T" 
there are ethnic differences, there are also cultural universals. 

Ethnic studies should deal with differences, but should not be 
so centered on the hyphen part as to lose sight of people's com* 
mon aspirations for a better life. The psychological treatment is 
especially valid for elementary pupils struggling to develop Iden* 

, tity and too unsophisticated to cope with inter-ethnic conflict. 
It offers the opportunity to develop the twm goals of ethnic 
studies- a better understanding of one's own group and a warmer 
feeling towards members ol other groups. 

806iotogy and Economics 

The socio-economic treatment is "present" centered. It deals 
with expressions of ethnicity in neighborhoods, organizational 
life, the business and occupational woHd. and politics. Materials 
produced for elementary and secondary school students too 
often tend to ignore this aspect. When ethnicity is mentioned in 
connection with economics it is generally on the basis of race. 
I One wonders if young Blacks are being helped or hindered by 
an emphasis only on their relative poverty. While suceessful 
models of Blacks who have achieved economic success should 
not be allowed to distort the economic deprivation of the group, 
the absence of those models also creates a problem.) The fact 
that other ethnic groups have a political-economic dimension - 
e.g.. Italians in truck farming. Irish in certain unions, lews in 
smalt business, Protestants in heavy industry -remains hidden.a 
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San Diego nchools believe politics a fertile area for ethnic 
Htuclie»* ThiH city produced *The Political Process in the Black 
Ctmimunity." an anthology of clippings from BlackHiriemed 
magai^ines and newspapers ranging in content from Black Power, 
civil rights gains and profiles of Black politicians to probiemn 
within the Black community. San Diego*s **Chicano Studies** is 
a collection of readings on pi>litical movements within the Mex* 
ican-American ci)mmunity. Smiilarly. any city*s newspnpers and 
magazines, both the general and the ethnic press, can serve m m 
"instant curriculum/* 

New York City s "Resource Bulletin in Ethnic Pluralism** 
includes reprints from popular newspapers and magazines dealing 
with ethnicity in general and with specific groups as they expre»i 
themselves in neighborhoods, social institutions and politics* 
These accounts are more readable and interesting for high school 
studetitsihan jext(HH>ks. and they are the kinds of materials used 
by voting ciii/.ens to inform themselves on Issues. 

Dade County (Florida) has prepared **The People of Dade 
County.** a curriculum ^uide for grades seven through nine. This 
effort focuses on interaction among Cubans. Blacks* Jew8« and 
white Protestants. The publication examines "minorities: dis* 
criminated against, yet slowly entering the mainstream of Amer* 
ican life ** Such a formulation has important implications fof the 
future of ethnic studies* Courses should include problems of 
ethnic group members in k)wer income brackets* but should not 
stress only negative aspects. Small victories and uneven advances 
require attention, both for the sake of honesty and to impart a 
sense of possibility rather than total cynicism. . 

Humanities 

Examination of ethnic cultures and life styles is important for 
under<(tanding America's pluralistic society. Folkfairs with their 
colorful historical costumes, exotic foods, and traditional music 
have opened children's eyes, noses, and ears to our nation of 
immigrants. More is needed, with additional subtleties injected 
into this approach. 

It is patently incorrect to say no **melting" has occurred among 
early immigrants and their children. Most Americans, regardless 
of background, share a common core culture. Most third gener* 
ation Americans cannot read or speak the "old country'' language, 
nor are they likely to dress in traditional costumes. Religious 
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custc^ms are still followed but not in their most orthodox form* 

Much of "American" culture is made up of contributions from 
maity ethnic gn^ups. For instance, iMneHcan 4tteraf are. shicethe*^ 
foundtiig of the Republic, has benefited from ethnic writers and 
is not solely "Yankee/"^ In the arts, many fine creators and per* 
formers blend their artistic and cultural universals with their 
particular ethnic communal background* 

Subtle differences in mannerisms, lifestyle, world outlook* 
attitudes, values, and behavior remain after customs and cos^ 
tumes grow worn. Jews, for example, retain a respect and passion 
for formal education, Italians have strong attachments to **old 
neighborhoods,** German-American young men gravitate towards 
careers in the hard sciences. Examined in books such as The 
Betime of ihe WASP by Peter Schrag. Gla^er and Moynlhat^s 
Beyond ihe Meiiinn Pol Andrew Greeley's Why Can'i They Be 
like Us?, and Michael Novaks The Mise of the Unm&lt&ble 
Ethnics, these subtle differences have yet to find their ^ay Into 
print for public school students. 

A number of local programs have strong cultural and humanl* 
ties c o mp o n e n t s, Carn e g ie . Okiahoiua. duvelopeU bo t h a linh 
grade and high school course on the history and culture of the 
Southern Plains Indians. Accompanying the texts are a descrip- 
tive guide and over 1200 slides depicting each tribe*s *1ifeways« 
legends, industries and subsistence techniques." 

Fasi iiaton Rouge, Louisiana, explores local culture. Their 
r;source guide, 'The Cultural Heritage of East Baton Hougei"" 
i i designed for teacher use as part of the eighth grade social 
studies course. Dealing mainly with Franco^Americans, Blacks, 
and Indians, the guide stresses culture as meeting similar needs 
of all people and building the basic dignity of man. 1^ employs 
such cultural factors as art, literature, and language, recognising 
the importance of ethnic survival through those mechanisms. 

Rochester. New York, has composed student booklets on a 
number of ethnic groups. These booklets contain a large cultural 
component of language, customs, games, songs, riddles, recipes, 
and folktales about Blacks. Indians. Puerto Hicans. Chinese* 
Japanese, Irish, Germans, Italians, Poles, and Jews. The student 
booklets are written on three levels: kindergarten and first grade: 
grades two and three: and grades four through six. The materials 
correlate with language arts, physical education, science and 
health, mathematics, and fine arts, as well as social studies, so 
thill teachers may use portions during the entire school day. 
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The Koehescer program is one of the few that includes white 

groups in ethnic studies and its treatment nf \mm m a paaelgr- 

nt»t merely a religious group, is rare. "The Jews are^a eul- 
jural group." states the introduction, "a people linked together 
by a common history, prayers, literature, customs and a feelina 
of onenesi." Yiddish words comprise the language section sittee 
that tongue was most commonly used by emigrating Jew. 

The question of dual loyalty, the old bone that so mant stiU 
love to gnaw upon, is deftly handled through interethnic W 
parison: "American Jews watch the development of Israel with 
much interest. They give aid and have a strong loyalty to it. just 
as the Irish. Germans. Italians, and Polish people have a stmng 
love for the land of iheir fathers. But like all Americans, the 
Jews will be loyal to Amt-rica. their home." 

One danger in emphasizing the old world culture of immiMraiit 
groups, as Rochester does, is that young people may become 
confused as to the true nature and character of ethnic groups 
today. Differences within a group need to be explained, includi^ 
the various levels of practices in a given ethnic community and 
generational differences in the importance attached tt> culture. 

Mulli-Disei^linary 

Educators seeking to introduce ethnic studies in elementarr" 
classrooms could start by supplying teachers with the Rochester 
material or the teachers* guide for Clark County (Las VegasJ. 
This Nevada "Social Science Study Unit" contains an elementary 
sch(iol program model. Cross cultural and cross disciplinary, it 
offers youngsters a positive self concept, insightful views of 
ottier groups, and a developmental social sciences program 
following traditional themes (i.e.. this guide plugs in ethnicity to 
teach about the self, the home and parents, the immediate neigh- 
borhood, the larger community, the region, the state, and the 
nations Material utilizes songs, games, biography, and other 
components. While it limits its definition of ethnicity as applied 
only to nonwhites. the ideas employed in the first three grades 
apply to all ethnic groups. _ 

"Ethnic Studies. High School." the secondary clark County 
guide. IS also commendable. This cross disciplinary program aims 
at understandlny the total experience of four ethnic groups 
(Blacks. Indians. Chicanos. and Orien(als> through a study of 
hl8tt)ries. cultural contributions, and literature written by mem- 



bers of the«e gruupH. In portraying intra-group f «eraHo«^ 
cUi««. and religious differencen. it addresses everyday pmblews 
T^rpL^pk -^n^ iio^^ tioi merely concen;rate on henm 
culturat contributions. .... 

The guide s method of dealing with the homelands of vario^ 
immigrant minorities is worthy of imitation. The strew l8 on 
p^tive aspects of life in the motherlands, reveahng ito^a- 
S histories and contributions, and avoiding the ^ 
scending textbook tone in discussing immigration and the 
conditions the immigrants "escaped" from. 

One multi-disciplinary program, the Multi-Culture Instl u^e, 
has Several unique and exciting elements. Fo«"ded «s apr^«^« 
school in San Francisco, it deliberately fr/'"^; tfl^^ 
homogeneous ethnic classes for part of their day anf In m 
groups at other times. The stress on various aspects of ethnldty 
langLge. customs, history, local politics- is ^^^^^^^J^^l 
aopredation of both one's own and other groups. From the orlg- 
II expeHmem. models have been developed for adaptation in 
different types of school settings and grade levels. 



Much work in education, in both research and P^^^^'^' 
tempts to discern the best ways of introducing new ^^^^f^^ 
ter. Levels, durations, and conceptual approaches o sublet 
matter are constantly being refined, thus giving us terms like 
!; w MaTh." -PSSC Physics." and. most recently. "New S^^^^^^^ 
Studies." In the ethnic studies area. too. questions of ft/«f 
altd techniques need to be looked at in conjunction with tesues 
of content and disciplinary viewpoint. 

Separate or Integrative? 

Basically, there are two approaches to '^^ing about e^^^^^^ 
filuralism- the separate course, in the form of a unit, elective, or 
SinSrse or the incorporatlve approach. A separate approach 
Tb sedTa se ft>ntained body of knowledge about one or tnore 
ethnl groups. An integratNi-ifrategy Injects ethnlc-related 
eiihleet matter into established curricula. 

A in te course in ethnic studies has several «dvan age . 
It prS a visibility for the field that Is very Important In legUl- 
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mating it educaiionally. After so many ethnic experiences of 
absence and invisibility, there is some suspicion and skepticism 
over a curriculum that only allows for including ethnic dimen- 
sions and does not require it. Many ethnic studies activists argue 
against leaving the decision to include ethnic content in the 
overall curriculum to the individual teacher, pointing out that 
thesg.V£jy teachers have perpetuated the neglect that new ethnic 
studies courses are designed to remedy. 

A separate course can cause political problems if it signals an 
oveiempha.si» on one group or another, or if it suggests that a 
school is merely reacting to group pressure. If "ethnic studies" 
are separate, teachers in other courses may not feel the need for 
their classes to contain pluralistic content. Also, since many 
teachers are sensitive to charges of "educational fads," they may 
be more receptive toward an approach that does not require a 
restructuring of curriculum but rather calls for additional content 
in existing work. 

Examples of separate curricula, mainly from the historical 
perspective, have been cited. Examples of incorporative ap- 
proac'htfs are coming to light. Acknowledging that textbooks 
tend to dominate the schools" curriculum. Ohio has supplemen* 
tary materials integrating Black history into Tod and Curti's. 
KiH' of the Amerkm Saiioti. Similarly. Peoria, Illinois, pro- 
vides content on the Black experience to incorporate with Wade. 
Wilder and Wade s .4 Hitfoiy nt tfw i'tiiwd Stales. 

San Diego's -Role of The Mexican-American" demonstrates 
a practical liiethod for incorporating Mexican-American ex* 
periences into history courses. The technique provides teachers 
mh handouts that can be duplicated for students, including 
graphics and readings focusing on Mexicfin-Ameflcah Imtnlgra- 
tion for use as part of a larger immigration unit. In implementing 
ethnic studies, it is usually more effective to provide teachers 
with material for student use rath.r than presenting les.son plans 
and outlines that leave them ilie problem of finding suitable 
references for their . lasses. 
A number of school systems seek to incorporate America's 
'"'^V^i^l^^ American history courses, but Ken- 
tucky's curriculum guide goes further. Conventionally entitled. 
•Contributions of The Negro." it does outline contetit and ac- 
tivities that integrate Blacks into American history. But it also 
offers suggestions to incorporate all ethnic groups into eco- 
nomics, sociology, world culture, civics, geography, psychology. 
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English, speech, journalism, foreign language, mathemtttics. 
science, music, art. industrial arts, home economics, and even 
health and physical education. The authors of this guide have a 
grasp of the many facets of ethnicity and of how ethnic si^lldarlty. 
inierests. and consciousness can be expressed in non-ethnic 
terms or through other instil utionaliEed forms. KentucHy's efforts 
supply an excellent conceptual approach that can be adapted for 
white ethnic groups in the many areas of the school ct^rrlcwlum. 



Duration of Courses 

Mini-courses, micro-units, and short term electives are excel* 
lent ways for studetus to discover the pluralistic nature of our 
society. Yearlong studies may lead to weariness and diminished 
Interest among youngsters. Although many different aspects of a 
subject can be dealt with in depth, students complain that they 
are studying "the same thing all the time." This writer's experi- 
ence is that youngsters do best at "short distance running"- short 
courses in different areas. This adds an element of newness and 
a fresh start, thus student Interest and motivation are recharged. 

In these days of individualization and greater freedom for stu* 
dents, presenting many options in course design is probably wise. 
This means "chopping up" various aspects of the pluralistic 
experience into self-contained bodies of knowledge. A few les- 
sons around a theme (e.^;.. Immigrants at work) would constitute 
a micro-unit; more lessons around a larger theme (e.g.. Images of 
ethnic groups in 2()th century literature would comprise a mini* 
course: and a course that takes a^iarge fraction of the school 
year (e.g.. multiethnicity in American cities) would make a short- 
term elective. 

Dade County (Florida) has prepared outstanding curriculum 
guldeson diverse facetsof ethnic studies. These guides are geared 
to a school year divided into five parts (short distance running) 
so that one or more of these electives may be chosen by the 
student. The titles suggest a grasp of the dimensions of the field: 
"Black History and Culture" (grades 7-9). "Prejudice In America 
(grades 7-12). "Minorities In American Society" (grades 7*12). 
"A Nation of Immigrants" (grades 10-12). "Race Relations Around 
The World" (grades 10-12). "The People of Dade County" (grades 
7-9). "American Indian" (grades 7-9). and "Economics of Poverty" 
(grades 9- 1 2). 
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Use of me "Inciuiry" Method 



Many of the materials referred to concentrate on the cogni- 
— nve. They consiM pr imHril y o f fagts,-^. kno\vh 8dtte. miS w- 
n rf ' ''""''^P'' presented in a narrative npmh^ 
form. The Information received by the students Includes general, 
zations. interpretations and reasoned conclusions devebpsd by 

In this sense, many ethnic studies materials remain omiStmm 
with some recent thinking In teaching-learnlng theory. That 
thinking suggests that the best learning occurs when students 
actively engage in intellectual interaction with Information to 
produce something beyond that information itself. True Mnii. 

b?r; 

..M l!!! . t '^^'^'^'"^ ^"^^'^ '"Solves putting 

«udents Into situations requiring them to develop these 'SZ 
out intellectual skills. This type of teaching uses the Sy 

Materials in the ethnic area have been developed around 
these methodological concepts. For instance. Oeorgte's State 
Dep««ment o Education collaborated with the Atlal sS 
System to publish two textbooks entitled. Chmmm CutnZ 

cSl' K ""I! K Particularly in the ai^a of 

voiifllct. these books emphasise Inquiry on the part of students. 
Young Georgians concern themselves with issues such as "Oeof 

planta ion h e/ Thus, students can view history as a controvef 
slal record of the past. At the same time, they learn to see current 

^:st::^^ "•^^^ « ^^^-^ 

Fact-oricnted publications, such as the resource book on 
Black History in Oklahoma" compiled by Oklahoma City Public 
fl^-hl'* "'''f easily be utilised for Inquiry teaching with a good 

high y readable primary source documents related to the ilack 
and Indian experiences, revealing llttle-known relationships be- 
tween these two groups and their Interactions with whites. Such 
a resource could be used to "show history" or. with supplementary 
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teuehers' suggestions. ciuiUl gcneiute discovcrifs nboul inter- 
minority conflicts applicable to contemporary as well us histor- 
ical sit uutio..s. 

Educational research suggests that students become conlused 
when wi>rkii.g with masses of information not attached to con- 
ceptual handles. Concepts organi?.e information, make facta 
more meaningful and generate critical questions. The more data 
provided for the ilevelopment and understanding of concepts, 
the greater the likelihood that learners will iniernaliEe theae 
concepts and appiv them to new experiences outside of class. 
An up-to-date curriculum would provide inquiry experiences in 
which selected concepts arc used repeatedly, each time with 
new data and increitsing degrees of refinement. 

School systems have producedindividual learning packets 
employing concepu.al-inquiry piJbiples. These packets enable 
the learner to choose from a nuiflber of topics, dwell on certain 
aspects, and ilecidc how deep he or she wishes to gi>. The guided 
program suggests auilio-visual aids, books and periodicals, and 
other resources inside and outsiue the school to aid the student 
in accomplishing the chosen objectives. Providing structure aitd 
background to direct student learning, these packets are repre- 
sentative of the best works produced in the ethnic studies area. 

The individual learning packets of Kaihua Hi^h School include 
the elements of diagnostic testing. Three booklets. "Immigra- 
tion." "Minority Groups." and "Hawaii: A Case Study." demon- 
strate iechnii|ues to teach about ethnic groups' interaction. The 
approach to controversial historical situations is fair, many-sided 
and open-ended, and permits the reader to draw independent 
conclusions. Students are given a choice of activities with di- 
rected study questions. The exercises ami activities are arranged 
under conceptual handles such as assimilation, cultural diffu- 
sion, competition, conflict, tolerance, and pluralism. The Teach- 
ing Manual differentiates assignments for the able, average, and 
less abia students. It also contains a number of student handouts 
that plug into any unit dealing with pluralism or ethnic Issues. 
There are readings from popular newspapers, magazines, and 
books, as well as guide sheets on how to make reports employing 
problem-solving techniques. The bibliographies include books 
and periodicals, audio-visual aids, and community resoufces. 

A program in Greenwich. Connecticut, paiullels Hawaii's in 
structure and content. Its "Mim)rity Report" is used in grades 
ml, while its "Migration-Immigration" unit is designed for 
eighth graders. As iti Hawaii, there are student packets and a 
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" 1„H..! «re arranged around large concepte 

Theie individual learning packets can easily be utilised with 
e the a whole class or part of a class. Teachers can be ecleGtlc 
plugging into certain lessons in the traditional curricula 

AHIiitdes and Feelings 

Jl .hf!"'**."^ 1*'"^' approaches, we have 

implicitly and exp icitly suggested certain attitude outcomes as 
desirable or undesirable. To summarize them: 

^ ^^aiamvdsiewo/theacnviim 
jitoups shonkl he understood, mdudmu iheir prejudices m 
wel as thetr euitimate interests. Both the successes and ike 
taduresof democratic processes need to be acv^piM m 
opposed to a view of America and its institutions as mwe- 
dsemablc. it may at times be difficult to counter vounusters ' 
feeltnus of alienation and hopelessness, but it is importani 
for students to develop a commitment to social chanae as 
wellasunderstandiUH how difficult it can be to achieve. 

Ethnic content should be honest about differences while 
emphasmnfi common problems, common humanity, and 
aspirations for a better life hy all groups. This will help 
students understand that differences do not mean inferiority. 

Problems, conflict, and competition need to be presented 
as part of the human condition, whose resolution is a task 
for the future. This will help pivveni youimers' polarisinM 
around their own afoups. and can minimize the hostility 
that mifiht be f(enerated by simplistic slogans fmwinfi ex- 
i'bisivc'ly on oppression. 

Emphasis should be on definin^ and achievinf{ social 
fustice. on conflict resolution, and on processes wheivbv we 
can live m a unif ied society without any aroup surrendeima 
Its unuiue,ies.s. Sophisticated lessons on the senior hiuh 
.school evel may ilhistrutc ^roup interests and unmeited 
cultural aspects, yet help students recom^e a common 
cote culture. 

These values and attitudes and others concerning- family, 
ndghborhood and political life, are not guaranteed fesults of 
t hnic studies programs. They can be anticipated, though, if 
aitentum is given to the affective domain of Naming and teach- 
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a«, <«. fur Ihis alieniion is lucking «ml ihere are few connec- 

;;Jm«n ."acl.ing .heory in .hi, field generally ««1 
soecific applications to ethnic Studies. 

"A education relates to feelings, attitudes, interestt 
and Lessons in thi. area need to be planned as carefully 

Zi^^lorl^ern.^ with thinking, kmnvledge ""^ 
L the eoanitive domain. The niison detre of ethnic studies 
lesVn thraStive domain, for such studies aim to help young 
^eo^e dirLd themselves and their her^^^ 
Appreciation for their neighbors' sim.lar.ties f ferenm. 

The affective dimension, while recognized, is o ten under 
p Jgramme^ introductory comments » V'h"ic f« ^^^^^^^^^ 
lions correctly state a^ among their objectives a ^et er se f 
lonc-enr and "building pride." and are designed to make students 
Tare of cultaral richness, the contributions of varbus gro«P» 
and the multiethnic sources of Anierican customs Jhls strej^^^^^^ 
itnmiarant and ethnic contributions might Indeed have the effect 
building pride: however it Is necessary to consciously plan 

'pjS^^^^^^ studies offers the opportunity 

ro^^lriSon. This teaching '-'^"'t^^r^^^^^^^^^^^ 
educators involves a stress on the students looking a heir own 
«£rwithc ut being told what is the "correct" poslUon. Ques- 
IXs are sometimes used to help raise issues which reaUy 
have no formula answers: for instance. "Should student clubs be 
allowed to keep their membership to one ethn c group.' or 
"Should a highway that the whole city needs be allowed to split 
an ethnlc'neighborhood in half*'" 

Adding this value dimension to curriculum is dlfficu t for many 
students and teachers alike, since stress is so often still placed on 
authority and answers. As yet. it is" still too often neglected In 
designing ethnic curricula. Yet students make matiy decision* 
that have an ethnic dimension, such as choice of irlends. mate, 
neighborhood, fraternal organizations, political parties, candi- 
dates, and positions on public Issues. To make such decisions, 
young people must have a clear personal value system. A person s 
ethnic background, where many values originate. Influences 
reactions to people and problems. If students understood the 
cultural base of value perceptions, perhaps they would think ess 
In mutually exclusive moral absolutes and avoid overly rigid 
definitions of right and wrong. » 
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It is impuitunt that, we learn to evaluate achievement In (be 
affective domain. In Maine, a test has been developed to measure 
Indian and non-Indian children's attitudes toward Indians: HmUi 
admmisters a social distance scale that indicates acceptance and 
rejection attitudes toward various ethnic groups. But we need 
better techniques to determine if programs meet their stated ob- 
jectives of building better self image s and lessening prejudice. 

TEACHER TRAININO 

An important key to effective (as well as good affective) ethnle 
/ studies is teacher training. Many teachers still have an over- 
simplified view of America as a melting pot. Their early exper- 
lences taught that America is a nation of individuals, not groups, 
and that the children of immigrants would shed their heritage and 
blend into the dominant American society. Indeed, many present- 
day teachers were taught that their own success would depend 
on their ability to "be American." Ethnic identification was 
implicitly looked down upon as a form of tribalism, an anomaly 
soon to wither away. ^ 

If teachers feel negative toward n.anlfestatlons of ethnicity, 
and are uncomfortable with conflicts and differences, then the 
aims of ethnic studies programs will be unintentionally sub- 
verted, if they are implemented at all. Thus, the affective compo- 
nent is crucial in any program of teacher training, both to help 
teachers crystallize their own attitudes and values and to provide 
them with classroom model techniques. 
"€«gnitite elements are also essential for the in-service or 
pre-service curriculum. Teachers need to understand the richness 
of American cultural diversity: the achievements of many ethnic 
mdiyjijuals and groups: the multiethnic sources of American 
customs: Inter-ethnic conflicts, past and present, how they arose 
and how they were resolved or left to fester: the recognition of 
cultural conflict as a reality of our history and its resolution as 
a necessity of our future. 

An on-going teacher training program in ethnic studies should 
include readings in the field, guest lecturers, and techniques of 
examining ethnic communities. The local area can be a labora- 
tory for research. In fact, each teachet-participant could prepare 
student material on an aspect of ethnic studies with accompany, 
ing lesson plans. 
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Teacher teams t'ould gather Information on the many aspecU 
of ethnic community life to create a curriculum specific to the 
particular city or neighborhood. 

A. Ucatlon of ethnic nelghl>.^rhood8. demographic data 

B. Ethnic fraternal organizations, their histories and activities 

C. Ethnic churches and church-related organizations 

D. Ethnic newspapers, foreign language and English 

E. Self-help and mutual aid associations 

F. Educational institutions and educational concerns 

0. Work and occupational patterns and ethnic businesses 

FT Politics- ethnic lasutia. ItfuUm sr partri-epresemeti 

preferences 

1. Lifestyle -family life, roles of different family merobers. 
recreational activities, religious customs 

A few school districts have developed material relating to 
teacher training. Ogden City (Utah). In conjunction with Weber 
State College, attempted to sensitize teachers to their own feel- 
ings about their identity, ethnicity and the ethnicity of others. 

In New York City, the Office of Intergroup Education fevlsed 
its Human Relations in-service training program from one bas^ 
on a Black-white model to one that focused on New York s six 
major ethnic groups: Blacks. Puerto Ricans. Irish. Italians. Jews, 
and Chinese. A film was made about each group, half historical 
and half a contemporary comment by an ethnic activist. A sum- 
mary film, with excerpts from each ethnic Interview, showed 
very dramatically how common themes were shared by alt groups. 
A tianual for using the films, developed by the National Project 
on Ethnic America, contains cognitive and affective discussion 
questions keyed to the films and material related to various 

key concepts. . , 

The Detroit school system has gone further than others in 
training a cadre of ethnic specialists. Working with Waytie State 
University, participants In training programs read learned jour- 
nals and dissertations about groups in the area, visited ethnically- 
related places, and spoke with ethnic leaders and typical resi- 
dents. A directory describing ethnic resources In the metropolitan 
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urea was wmp\k\\ ami a unique t.ral historv project wm begun 
Ct» provide valuahle material on the immigrant experience throuah 
a store of taped data. ^ 

Introducini- well-desiyned multiethnic training programs may 
«>metimes be difficult, especially if teachers have already been 
exposed to models of interyroup education that stressed "correct" 
|H>siure» rather than a more open approach. A model that starts 
with the teachers' own* ethnic backgrounds, feelings, and ex- 
periences-ami accepts the ambivalence and confusion that 
surround them - seems to offer more possibilities for insight. 
Conceptual information also needs to find its way into training 
proi-rams. inciuding an updating as to our definitions and ideas 
about ethnicity and pluralism. As we have already suggested in 
discussing curriculum for students, analyses of ethnic power and 
interests have as much to Jo with "ethnic studies" as do history 
and cultural patterns, in many school systems, ethnicity acts as 
an org;ini/mg ft)rce for teachers, and a teacher training program 

jTi^have a built-in case study if it Uniked at this phenomenon, 
one way for a school system to begin the training process is 
to ask Itself the general question. "How pluralistic is our school? 
How much do we program for diversity and group identity?" 
Many ongoing activities will probably be discove-ed and other 
Ideas will be generated out of teachers' and students' own needs 

and experiences. 

CONCLUSION 

There are many ways school administrations, teachers, and 
curriculum developers interpret "ethnic studies." Most of the 
materials reviewed were extensions of traditional education 
methods. Yet. as the examples suggest, the area of ethnic studies 
oners many po.ssibilities for innovation that go beyond adding 
textual content or new individual, learning packets. 

Ethnic studies are m)t only ft>r ethnic groups. As we have said, 
there are many needs for sensitivity, self-understanding and a 
better grasp of the complexities of American reality among ail 
children. .Similar needs exist among teachers, who are once 
again asked to help alleviate some of society's problems throuah 
their classroom activities. 

f'ublishers are beginning to shape materials more along truly 
multiethnic, pluralistic lines. One company, for instance (Educa- 
tion Design. Inc. of New Yorki. has produced a multiethnic 
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package using sound filmstrips and tape cassettes which cover 
19 of America s major ethnic groups. Entitled, "Ethnic Studies: 
The Peoplesof America " it combines concepts of ethnlcltsr with 
history and culture, and adds F personal dimension thro«gh 
dramatizations of documents such as diaries and letters. 

At the same time that this and other carefully thought-out 
materials are being produced, inevitably, a few are taking ad- 
vantage of the new market and promoting what has been called 
••ethnic junk." Evaluating published work thus becomes a crucial 
task. A monograph developed by the Detroit-Wayne State group 
gets forth an approach to such evaluation.^ 

One purpose of this paper is to point to useful examples so 
that each school or system does not feel compelled to "reinvent 
the wheel." New materials will be developed out of the first round 
of Ethnic Heritage Studies Program grants. Much can come from 
students, their own parents and grandparents, and the popular 
press. Television programs and movies can be used to generate 
discussions of ethnicity, stereotypes, and prejudice. 

In short, new curricula in ethnic studies, or adding an ethnic 
dimension to escisting curricula, need not be difficult. Some ask 
if such effort is worthwhile. Of course it is, for it can result in 
humanizing school systems, sharpening perceptions of reality, 
bmadening children's and teachers' sensitivities to themselves 
and others, and reducing suspicion and distrust. Done well, 
ethnic studies can help lead us toward a truly pluralistic America. 
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state Sufiport for New Programs 

The interest and action generated by the Ethnic Herltaee Stud- 
ieg Act were both unexpected and formidable, as John Cammm 
indicates in his Foreword to this publication. Th« gram pm- 
posals submitted totally outran the federal government's a4tf 
to respond. In fact, the entire process of passing and f«8dtf^ 
the Ethnte Heritage Studies Program demonstrated ths pmS 
impact that legislation can have in galvanlElag a movetaeat and 
quickly upgrading the level and quantity of Its partldpaBls. 

The history of the Ethnic Heritage Studies leglslaLo sm- 
mts thai similar excitement and programming couy bs stirau. 
lated by looking to the states as influences on schools. State 
legislation and the policies of state education departments in 
.inany cases have an Influential Impact on local school systems. 

^hnSLteT "''^^''^ ^^^^ to ^omote 

This chapter, after a brief review of the federal Act's tegislative 
history examines the different ways states have, or couldL eater 
into ethnic studies and group identity programs. It is based on a 

mZZ It " T! ^^'^ Nancy Seifer of the 

National Project on Ethnic America. It also includes stiggested 

tlf r**? "'f ^^'"8 implemented and coa- 
eludes with a checklist of possibilities. 

„ L^islalive History of Ethnic Heritage Studies 

In November 1969. the Ethnic Heritage Studies Centers Act 
was introduced In Congress by Representative Roman Puelnski, 
Chicago Democrat, as an amendment to the Elementary and 
Secondary Educatfon Act.* The Centers Rep. PuclnskI proposed 
would develop ethnic curriculum materials and train teihers 

.^fnn^T ops«i«S hearings on the ilU la Pebfu- 

''?'^' ' '5°"^ §•'^^'"8 of sameness 
permeating our existence." and about young people's "restless. 

• The mi of the Anal Ac« appears In the Appendix. 
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stmiehmt's tumullut.us. and often ihiealenini? search for Identity- 
He refeiTed lu ihe Bills twofold purpose: of providing oppor- 

TIT V I ''"^'^ ^'''^ """"^ ^••""P f>«ck8r«und and 
of the multiethnic composition of our society as a whole 

A similar bill was introduced in the Senate in January iWl by 

Senator Richard Schweikor. Republican of Pennsylvania. He 

m to take on primary leadership in this area after Rep. Pudnskl 

ost the race for Illinois Senator in 1970. Echoin.. the theme of 

the search for identity." Sen. Schweiker said: 

We ttoxv .«v many Amcican.s in afluUlstate. with few com- 
mmuy ties, and a lack of any firm routs to provide stM'ty 
tor their /mv.v. What was seen as an oppo^-tmiitv fm m- 
hmted growth has instead resulted in ittsecmitv md a loss 
of ihe miportant values ol community, idemi'tv, tmdkion 
atut tantity solidarity. ' 

Through the pri>cess of hearings and revisions, the Schweiker 
Bill changed the operational emphasis from ethnic studies 
centers to "programs." in order to avoid excessive segmenta- 
tion and bureaucracy. One of the Congressional committees 
that considered the Bill stated in its approving report that It was 
irying to remedy an ovei-reliance on the "melting pot" theory. 
• The only problem with that theory." the Committee report said. 

« 

/.V that it didn V happen that way in the past and it isn't hap- 
pen ni ft that way now. But we are payiuf! now for its past and 
present in fluence in American life hy a feeling of alienation 
from society felt hy many of its citi::ens and hy a mood of 
intolerance of any diversity in our .wcieiy. 

Once again the Committee emphasized the dual nature of the 
Act s objectives, the fostering of "both u greater sense of per- 
sonal Identity and a greater tolerance among the various groups." 

The Senate Committee report took up the question of the 
definition of "ethnic" for purpo.ses of program grants. They 
made it clear that "Mexican. Indinn, Black. Puerto Rlcan, Asian, 
and other groups of people sharing a common history. Identity, 
culture, or experience in America, are meant to be included as 
well as the various European immigrant groups more commonly 
referred to in the term 'ethnic group.*" They went on to say: 



A definition (of ethnic uronpf provided by one witness at 
the hearings provides an example of the breadth of inter- 
pretation to he }{iven to the concept of ethnic {(roups and 
ethnic studies: "Ethnic groups mtuld mean nationality, 
cultural, historical, racial, or groups whose members de- 
fine themselves as people claiming historic peoplehood. "' 

The Senate Committee recognized that any attempt to define 
ethnicity in the statute "runs the risk of unintentioned exclusion." 
and they followed advice of those who recommended broad 
guidelines as the best approach. When the program was finally 
funded and application guidelines written, the question of defi- 
nition was not specifically dealt with, but the examples listed In 
the guidelines were of Italian-Americans. Polish-Americans. 
Mexican-Americans. Blacks, etc. 

Because the Ethnic Heritage Studies Act was only one section 
of a long and Involved piece of education legislation that re- 
quired a lengthy House-Senate conference committee deliber- 
ation, it was not passed until May 1972. On the first round of 
education appropriations, no f inds were included for the new 
ethnic program (even with 1972 elections yet to be held and both 
parties' campaigns highly interested in ethnic support!. Not 
until December 1973, and only after considerable activity from 
ethnic communities throughout the country, were any funds 
appropriated, and then only $2.5 million. (Rep. PucmskU orig- 
inal request had been for $30 million for two years, and the BUI 
that finally passed had authorized $15 million for one year.) 

These first funds. Sen. Schweiker pointed out. "must be con- 
sidered 'start-up' money." and the Senator asked for and received 
Congressional extension of the Ethnic Studies Program for four 
years. Funds for the next fiscal year (July 1974 - June 1975) have, 
at this writing, not yet been appropriated. 

This outline of the legislative history, read along with the 
hearings held by the House and Senate Education Subcommlt- 
tees.2 shows how the introduction of legislation can unite a num- 
K'r of groups around an issue. It also demonstrates the impact 
on public opinion and values of the kind of debutes that accom- 
pany consideration of a new law. 

Possibilities for Statewide Coalitions 

As Dr. Carpenter indicates in his Foreword to this volume, 
tremendous activity was generated by the federal program. In 
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Illinois, the Midwest office of the National Project on Ethnic 
Atnerica found neatly 1(H) orjjanizaiions that had been "turned 
t»n" bv the national fumling possibilities ard were interested in 
discussing an approach to securing additional resources from the 
Stale. Ethnic studies has shown itself to be an excellent coalition 
issue, not only among white ethnic groups but between white and 
nonwhite groups as well. Almost every discussion of the subject 
among white ethnic leaders begins with a comment like. "We 
have to thank the Blacks and Puerto Ricans and others for opt- 
ing our eyes to our i>wn identities." 

Such unity is ni>t auti>matlc. of ci>urse. and funding usually 
brings competitii>n as well as cooperation, but there is at least 
stri>ng pot(?ntial for intergroup alliances. If the issue is broadened 
at the state level to take in "group identity studies" which in- 
clude ethnicity as a major category, it can also allow for coali- 
turns with wtmien who are demanding women's studies and with 
trade unions who have long been advocating better educational 
uppri»aches to labor and working class history and problems. 
The total coalition platform can relate to these three major 
identity movements in contemporary society and can rally sup* 
port frum. ttJivide variety of groups . 

Specific components of a state proposal on group identity 
studies Will v-ary from on^ state to another. In some cases, there 
is historic opposition to curriculum development at the legisla- 
tive level: in others, such sanction and support might be essential. 
Looking around the country, we found the states have taken 
action (or programs have been pri>posed» in eight areas; 

/. S tit temc tits of offk mt policy 
2. Mandated cum'culum 

.1 Lt'f(ishtin' or itdminhtmthe midelines for textbook 
selectioit 

4. BilmHual-hicultumI program lefiisiation 

5. Reiiuirernvnts for teac her certifkatioti and traininfi 

ft. Experimental profirams of curriculum development 

7. Statewide or regional ethnic studies centers 

fS. Local school district activity even in the absence of any 
state laws or policies . . 
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dffidal diate Education Policy 

Statemenis of official policy endorsing ethnic studies put tlte 
state legislature or education department on record as supporting 
an importtHit idea. As suet), tite policy declarations can be used 
as fundamental backup for groups promoting expanded pro* 
gran^ . Many of the policies adopted by state legislatures contain 
the language of 'multiethnicity** and ^'pluralism/* but since these 
statements \^ere generally adopted in the late 1960s, the imple* 
menting materials produced were n^ce^arily minority group 
oriented and insufficiently inclusive. At the time the policies 
were debated and passed* these groups were indeed rightfully 
the primary focus of attention (and still should have a very high 
priority), but now other groups can take advantage of the broad^ 
ness of the language to promote programs bridging both white 
and nonwhite needs for identity and knowledge about other 
. . groups, without detracting from the special approaches already 
instituted. 

Official policy declaratr^ns can be little more than pious 
phrases and flowery language akin to tliose supporting mother* 
hood. Supporters of ethnic and group identity studies activity 
can try to include in such statements the requirement that the 
state education department implement this policy and report on 
activit) designed to do so. This approach commits the state to 
action rather than just ideology. 



Mandalel Curriculum 

Some states' education laws prescribe what should be taught« 
^and even identify the grade level at which certain subjects should 
be included. There are other states in which this, approach is 
officially discouraged (North Carolina) or is n^ i customary. 

Those states where legislation mandates the teaching of ethnic 
material vary it. their inclusiveness. New Jersey requires that 
Black history be t part of the two-year American history cu^ 
riculum: Illinois, on the other hand, says that: 

. . . the teavhm^ of hixtoty shall include a study of the mk 
mid cotitHbution of American Negroes and other ethnic 
groups including but not restricted to Polish. Lithuanian, 
German. Hungarian, trish. Bohemian. Bussiatu Albanian. 
Italian. Czechoslovakiati French. Scots, etc. 
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This Illinois law was passed in 1967 but almost no aetlon was 
taken until 1972. when the State Superintendent ol Jubllc in* 
structlon. Michael Bakalis, established the Office of Ethnio 
Studies. In announcing the Office, Bakaiis said: 

I believe that ours can be a muMlingual and muM-mkumi 
society, and that America wili be better and stronger f&r it. 
The hng^^pected decline of ethnicity has not taken pkee, 
as was predicted, instead, emerging out of the peeulkr ex* 
peiiences of life in America, we have witnessed in recent 
years an incredible burst of ethnic and racial pride. 

On balance, this development is a welcomed one. ! say wel* 
corned because it is in so many ways an outgrowth of the 
brutal racism and ethnocentricity which has made entry 
into the American mainstream a virtual imp&sslbUlity for 
millions of people. 

I am convinced that the person who believes that he is some* 
body need not view the future with trepidation. The scltmis 
have a responsibility to help young people discover who 
they are and understand more perfectly who other people me. 

Some states mandate broader programs than others, as they 
link ethnicity with other elements of group life in Mmeriea. In 
^nnsylvania. for instance, the regulations of the State ioard 
of Education require that schools' Instructional program inelyde 
intergroup concepts to improve students' understanding afld, 
' -telatloflshlps around sex differences, race, national origin, re* 
llglon. 9nd socio-economic background. One of their blbllog* 
raphies of resources is appropriately called American Diversity. 

In Hawaii, perhaps the state most conscious and least shy 
about its diversity, the Legislature caUed iriyj972 for a "more 
comprehensive program of ethnic studies." likted some of the 
specific groups to be included (Hawaiian. Chinese. Japanese, 
Filipino. Samoan. Portuguese, and Caucasian-AmerieW anff" 
urged a concentration on their differences and problems as well 
as their similarities. The Legislature also asked for eurrleulum 
to Include the pros and eons of the ethnic groups' assimilation 
into the dominant culture, to focus on the interrelationships 
among the groups, and to deal with the relationship bsfwssn 
ethnicity and the state's labor movement. 

California's mandate goes one step further and includes sex 
along with class and ethnicity. The State law requires "eorrest 
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portrayal" of ethnic conirihuiinns (Blacks. Mexican-Amerisans. 
Indians, and Orientals arc listed but other ethnic groups" are 
included!. It alsi> demands that textbooks "ci^rrectly portray" 
the role and contributions of the entrepreneur and of labor; and. 
further, that men and women be characterized in textbooks in 
all types of professional, vocational, and executive roles. 

Textbook lelection 

Letiislative i>r administrative guidelines for textbook selection 
are one of the most common ways states attempt to implemetit 
declarations i>f policy or curriculum mandates. Californitt's 
requirements for "correct portrayal" of various group experi- 
ences is a good example. It also points to the greatest difficulty 
in this entire program area: Whose version of the ethnic «or 
class or sex> group s history or contribution is the correct" one? 
When does inclusiveness spilt o^er into ideology, and a require- 
ment designed to remedy invisibility become a requirement to 
teach in a prescribed way .' Unfortunately, these questions point 
only to a need for flexibility and awareness, not to a formula 
answer or an ostrich-like avoidance of the issue. 

ln*some states, the laws around use of textbooks are the ve- 
hicle through which they approach ethnic studies. Connecticut, 
for example, requires local school boards to use books presenting , 
achievements of all ethnic groups: and in Maryland, the Educa- 
tion Department is asked by the Legislature to develop criteria 
for local school boards to use in selecting materials, based on the 
goal of "developing understanding and appreciation of ethnic 
and cultural minorities." (It might be noted that a conference on 
Ethnicity and Education held in Baltimore in 1974. co-sponsored 
by the National Project on Ethnic America, heard experiences 
of ci^nfusion over just which "ethnic and cultural minorities' 
were legitimate subjects of school curricula. Very few teachers 
appeared to have adequate materials dealing with the many 
white ethnic groups in the city, suburbs, and state.* 

eilinguahBieultural Programs 

The issue of bilingual education has emerged mainly as sepa- 
rate from ethnic studies and has commanded considerable at- 
tention on its own. Recent court cases and studies by the U.S. 
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Commission on Civil Rights ' suggest that language of insii'Metion 
will become an even more powerful issue than it has been in the 
past. While the concern of Spanish-spealiing groups dominates 
anU has been most effective in generating action on the language 
issue, bilingual education has also become an important demand 
of the Chinese and other Asian-Americans in San Francisco, the 
Greek- and Italian-Americans in New York, and the Portuguese 
in Massachusetts, among others«^ 

Bilingual programs go beyond cultural identity and relate to 
fundamental questions of equal opportunity. In an amicm cu^m 
brief submitted in San Francisco (in Lmt vs. Nichols) by the 
American Jewish Committee and other groups. Arnold LeibowltE 
traced the history of English requirements and concluded: 

. . . MsioHaiHy they have been used to discHminaie agdinsi 
particular nationalities and were— as California's were 
here -originally established with this intent. !n .mm. ikis 
pattern of political, economic and educational exclusion by 
linguistic laws, seemingly neutral in character, is repmted 
time and time a^ain. . . 

In the classroom, many bilingual programs have come to In- 
clude a biculturul component as well. There are many varieties 
of bilingual instruction, and a great deal of experimentation is 
taking place. Some of the experiences of ethnic studies programs 
will prove valuable to bilingual educators, and vice versa. 

Teaeher Certification and IVaining 

Aside from their influence on curriculum, state legislatures 
al.so set- the standards for the certification and sometimes the 
in-service training of teachers. Minnesota has a human relations 
training requirement for certification, as well as a voluntary 
program of human relations training that the State not only 
describes but al.so funds (payments go to the school, and to the 
participants, who are teaching and non-teaching staff). The 
language of the law is general and does not require all of the 
ethnic inclusion we advocate, but it does allow for it and It em- 
phasizes community participation as part of training programs* 
planning and implementution. 

California passed a law requiring in-sei vice raining programs 
in schools where more than 2.*^ percent t»f tne students are of 
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"diverse ethnic backgrounds." In planning for the Implemema* 
tlon of this law. many ethnic groups pressed to be Inetaded In 
courses for teachers that were to stress hlstpry. culture, and-^ 
current problems. The State s higher educatloh Institutions a|so 
became Involved, as they were urged by the State Education De* 
partment to develop courses that teachers could take to meet 
the law's requirements. 

In Pennsylvania, a bill Is being drafted Including a provision 
that candidates for teacher certification must have taken a couifse 
In ethnic studies. That term will be broadly defined to relleet the 
wide variety of Pennsylvania's groups, and possibly will be ex- 
panded and changed to "group Identity studies" in order to ln« 
elude the class and sex dimensions. 



Bx^rimenial Currieulum Development 

As it finally was passed, the federal Ethnic Heritage Studies 
Act became a program of grants for curriculum development 
and teacher training. It l§,a useful model for states Just enteflng 
Into the ethnic studies field. It allows for considerable flexibility, 
makes resources available, and can require Intergroup ooopera* 
tlon among ethnic groups and between ethnic communltlesi 
aeademle researchers, and educators. 

One state, at least, will consider such a role in Its 1974 leglsla* 
tlve session. A preliminary bill In New Jersey calls for tm estab- 
lishment of an Office of Ethnle Studies within the Depaf imeflt ©f 
Education, to make grants (but only to local school districts, and 
only for half the cost) to develop earrleulum materials, dlsseml* 
nate them, and train teachers in their use. In the version pre-flled 
In the Iprlng of 1974 (which the sponsor has indicated he will 
modify after consultation with community leadership), there 
were no guidelines for the involvement of the states' universities 
and teachers colleges, or for cooperation with the communities 
that are the subjects of curriculum. Of course, such guidelines 
are always possible to construct administratively onee funds 

are appropriated. , . . ^ . 

Legislation, administrative action, and/or funding designed to 
promote experimentation can be based on the broad eoflcept of 
group identity as easily as on the idea of ethnic studies speelfl* 
cally. 1r a time when definitions and concerns are shifting, this 
kind of flexibility has much to recommend it. 
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stale Ethnic Studies Centers 



In some states,, bills have been drafted that call for etiinlc 
studies centers. Rep. Pucinskis original legislation had used the 
"center" idea, and it has the advantage of highlighting the entire 
program area and locating responsibility for implememilon. 
But the legislative mandate regarding which ethnic groups are to 
be served by these eettters 8ht>uld try to avoid the confusion that 
led federal lawmakers to change the "centers" idea to ethnic 
studies "projects." 

That disciis.sii>n was based on language that first defined an 
ethnic studies center as .serving a "single culture or regional 
group of cultures." then talked about each center's serving "all 
ethnic groups in the area." In either case, it is more possible for 
conflict to occur than it is when such definitions are left looser. 
For instance, under a "single culture" limitation, many groups 
could end up competing fi>r resources that will never (at least 
to the groups themselves) be adequate. Or. if "all groups in the 
area" must be served,4he demand could prove totally impossible. 

In any structural nH^ddv^j^ere^iti-piTrtnti^fy Ire put(jn i l» l for 
friction, since the groups concerned feel deeply about thelv hav- 
ing been neglected. Planners therefore need to project the pos- 
sible consequences of various approaches as well as involving a 
wide range of leadership in preliminary discussions. A network 
of state ethnic studies centers related to the state university 
system, with a requirement of cooperative work with ctimmunity 
leadership and resources, could be a valuable structure to work 
with the school system. A state s education structure, the his- 
toric relationship between state and local boards of education, 
the best way of enlisting top talent in research, training, and 
curriculum design -all of these should be factors in determining 
the best structural model. 



Independent Loeal Aetivity 

In many states, local districts or individual schools have under- 
taken programs even in the absence of state legislation or policy 
directives. Much of this activity is described in Philip Rosen's 
paper. More will be stimulated by the federal Program, even 
among those grant applicants who did not receive funds. 

ft."? 
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©eneral Principles for State Involvement 



Unfortunately, ihea* is no one model for adequate state In- 
volvement in ethnic and group identity concerns in education. 
There are. however, some general criteria that we see as desir- 
able concepts to iteep in mind while planning: 

1. Im-hmveness: The language of the legislation or polley 
statement should reflect the broadest possible meaning of "ethnic" 
without making it so broad as to be meaningless and without 
undercutting other programs that already give special emphasis 
and visibility to nonwhite groups. Language that Includes a con* 
ception of diversity, pluralism, and' group identity is more likely 
to resonate with more groups than a mere listing of all the ethnic" 
groups in a state. 

2. Balance: There should be an emphasis both on the need 
for self-identity and on the goal of improved intergrOup relations. 
It is also important' to balance the concern for ethnicity and 
other forms of group identity with a desire for a more honest and 
effective unity. There is. after all. a need to maintain a common ' 
culture as well as allowing for cultural diversity: and although 
a state's legislature or school board may not immediately know 
the techniques to create this delicate balance between the uni- 
versal and the particular, it should put on record its commitment 
to doing so- which is really a commitment to pluralism. 

X Comptehemivent'ss: Looking to the future and to an 
expansion of concern for. group identity, a state policymaking 
body would be wise to include a comprehensive approach to 
programs in . his area, allowing for the women s and trade union 
agendas to be satisfied. Labor and working class identity, sex-role 
identity for boys and girls, and ethnic group identity aie all Im- 
portant and rising forces. At any particularjime. one astJect may 
be more Important for a person than others. If states programs 
deal with the larger topic of group identity, no group will be 
excluded and no individual will be forced to accept a self-defini- 
tion that is limited bv the narrowest conception of ethnic back- 
ground. A society with multiple group allegiances and affiliations 
demands educational efforts that deal with this complexity. 

4. Cnopmuion: New laws, policies, and programs relating 
to ethnicity and group identity open up the possibilities for co- 
operation betwet-n educators, academics, and community groups. 
Also, just among educators there Is the opportunity for joint 
programming among teachers, administrators, teacher training 
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institutions, boards of education, non-public schools, and non- 
school educutioiiul and cultural facilities and groups. The broad- 
est possible cooperation can be mandated by state regulations 
as a precondition for funding. Certainly everyone need not be 
involved in every project, but a state's overall ptoyram should 
insure adequate [>articipation by these various sectors of the 
educational, academic, and organizational communities. 

X Flexibility: Since much is unknown about the best way to 
develop curriculum around group identity, the state's regulations 
should not be too rigid. New research should be encouraged, 
experamentation should be possible, and programs should be 
able tu shift their focus as new needs and possibilities are dis- 
-covered. If the language of state policy is inclusive, stresses 
balance, and is comprehensive, flexibility of subject matter will 
.^l!?"'''JnL'f also mandates cooperation in the fullest sense. 
It will help insure flexibility of sponsorship and structure. 

A Strategy for Achievement 

How can these principles be turned into reality'/ How can 
interested groups bring about attention to the identity netds of 
ethnic groups and others at the state level'/ Who should be part 
of a coaliti»)n designed to bring in new programs and resources'.' 

There are certainly a wide variety of groups with an interest 
in one form or another of group identity and ethnic studies: 
boards of education, teachers, curriculum development spe- 
cialists, schools and departments of education, guidance coun- 
selors, community relations organizations, ethnic associations, 
groups ijased in ethnic neighborhoods, cultural institutions, 
museums, libraries, historical associations, social researchers, 
local artists and writers, community colleges, vocational training 
institutions, nonpublic schools- and especially If a broader 
approach than ethnicity is taken, women's groups and unions. 

These varying constituencies will have differing idetis about 
the questions raised throughout this publication: the meaning 
of "ethnic" and "group identity." the goals of curriculum in this 
area, how to build in safeguards against fragmentation, how to 
structure curriculum, what disciplinary approaches should be 
taken (history, art. etc.). how much legislation is needed and/or 
desirable, what form state activity should take. etc. Such Issues 
of definition and values will need to be discussed and. If not 
totally harmonized, at least resolved to the satisfaction of key 
coalition members. 
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A constructive first step might involve an investigation of 
what the state is currently doing in the ethnic studies field. In 
labor studies, and in women's studies. The checklist at the end of 
th($ chapter is designed to be a tool in that exploration. U may 
turn out that there are possibilities for introducing new programs 
and securing new resources within the limits of existing legisla- 
tion. Perhaps it will require an official change in the definition 
of "ethnic" or "minority group." a change that can occur through 
administrative or executive action. Or new legislation may be 
rtie best strategy, and constituent groups will need to educate 
their memberships as to the options and issues involved. 
• Timing is an important element in organizing a coalition, es- 
pecially If its efforts are to attract public attention. As new ethnic 
studies programs are developed and tested under the federal 
Act. interest can be predicted to rise and more groups will prob- 
ably apply for funds. Such momentum creates an opportune 
moment for enlisting those groups in a coalition to bring new 
state resources into the field. 

The climate in America may well be shifting toward a new 
understanding of ethnicity and other forms of group identity. 
There is still considerable dispute around the meaning and pos- 
sible outcome of such a shift, but to us it represents a possibility 
for a healthier and more open society. If positive and progressive 
people lead the new movements for programs and changes, that 
possibility is enhanced. If they fail to become central leadership 
forces, there are always enough individuals and groups com- 
mitted to "ethnic chauvinism" rather than to a combination of 
positive self-identity and improved intergroup relations. The 
prophets of doom will be the winners only if creative educators 
^nd ethnic leaders default. 
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Mlist for Siate Mvemenl in mik Stoite 



In sesking states' involvement in ethnic studies and other Issues 
of group identity (especially working class and wotnea's mn- 
eernsn it will be useful to look at what is already happning and 
what possibilities are on the immediate horizon. This eheekiist, 
based on material in The Schools and Group identity, is designed 
to serve as an outline for that investigation. 

A. Stale P@llcy and Adminislratioti 

1. Does the state have a policy statement relating to ethnic 
studies or group identity? 

Oow broad is the policy: is it limited to specifically named 
ethnic groups, or does it use terms such as "multiethalG," 
diversity, and "pluralism," thereby allowing for the to- 
elusion of many groups? 

3. Is the policy broad enough to include working eiass'ldea' 
"ty (e.g., labor union studies) and women's identity? 

4. Whose policy statement is it-does it come from the l^is* 
lature, the state board of education, the state superlntead- 
ent? Are there other groups whose policy statements sh^uy 
also be solicited? 

5. Is there a requirement for implementation in the statement? 
Is responsibility assigned? Is there a reporting requirement 
or any other way to find out whether the policy is being 

6. Gurrieulum Requirements 

1. Is there a mandate for teaching ethnic studies? How broad 
is the mandate, how inclusive (as in A-2 and A-3 above)? 

2. Does the curriculum mandate require the goals of both 
selMdentlty and positive iatergroup relations? 
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3. Does the state require only the teaching ot the history and 
contributions of ethnic groups, or does it require im. at 
least allow fon the use of other approaches such as the 
psychology; politics, economics, and sociology of groups? 
Does it emphasize the contributions of ''average individu* 
als** as well as heroes? 

4. Is the curriculum that is mandated required to be a separate 
course? Is content required to be integrated into existing 
courses and textbooks? Is the requirement flexible? 

5. Does the state require curriculum that contains affective 
(emotion«related) approaches as well as cognitive (intellect- 
related) ones? 

6. How is the mandate implemented? Where is responsibility? 

7. Are any state resources or training experiences available 
to help local schools implement the mandate? 

0. Textbook Selection 

1. Are there legislative and/or administrative guidelines for 
textbook selection related to ethnicity and group identity? 
How broad are they, how inclusive? 

2. Do textbook selection guidelines stress only the history and 
' contributions of groups (as in B-3 above)? 

3. Is there a process of community involvement in the recoffli* 
mendation and selection of matedals without giving license 
to censorship? 

D« Teacher Certification and Training 

1. Is there any requiremem for teacher certification relating 
to knowledge about various ethnic groups? Is the require* 
ment broad and inclusive, but not so general or vague as 
to be meaningless? 

2. Is specific ethnic-related course content required before a 
le icher can be certified? 

3. Is there a requirement for training in human relations, and 
how is thai defined? 




4. Is iii'service training required of teachers? Of somd teaeh* 
ers or all? How often? Does ttie requirement contain an 
ethnic component? Is it limited to teachers who teaeb 
"ethnic" or "diverse" children -and who is meant by thoss 

" terms? . , 

5. Is the state university or state teachers* college requiied to 
teach any ethnic studies or group identity courses? 

C. Cx^erimenlalion and Stale Resources 



i iM there an Office of Ethnic Studies or similar structure? 
/ What groups are included under its jurisdiction? 



4. Do any other divisions of the state education department 
initiate activity in ethnicity or group identity? The office 
administering the federal Emergency School Assistance 
Act may handle such programs, or the Human Ealatbns or 
Intercultural Education division, or even the Intemationat 
Education or Cross'Cuttural Studies bureau. What activity 
is going on in the Social Studies curriculum development 
office? In Humanities. Art, Literature. Languages? Does 
one division know about the activities of others? 

3. Are there any state funds available for experimentation 
with curriculum development or training? 

P. New Programs Under Consideration 

1. Has anyone proposed establishing, either legislatively or 
through executive action, a state Ethnic Studies Center? 
Is the language oL the proposal likely to provoke inter- 
ethnic conflict or stimulate cooperation? 

2. Has a program of state support for new projects in ethnic 
or group identity studies been proposed? Who is eligible to 
receive funds, only school districts or also community 
groups? Is cooperation mandated among educators and 
between educators and the community? 

3. Has anyone proposed new state programs of reseafch oD 
the group identity needs of the state's various groups? 

4. Is the language of new proposals or new state guidelines 
inclusive of the needs of many groups, including working 




class people and women? Is it balanced to emphasize tde 
common culture and unity as well as ethnic identity and 
diversity? Is it comprehensive in terms of those who should 
be involved, and does it require cooperation among ihr" 
various interested parties? Is it flexible enough to mm 
needs that may not yet have emerged? 
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Educating for a ''New Pltiralism" 

1 . For u detailed Ku»k at i»nc jjri^up affected by a ci»mhination of thestf form. 

working cUwis ethnic \vi»mfn. see Nancy Seifer. Ahscnt liom the A/a/or/iv; 
WotkinH Claw Howit ii in Atm ru j iNew Yi»rk: National Project on Ethnic 
America. N^^i. 

2 Sec Andrew Oreeley. Uhy L\m t They tic Like I s * <Ne\% York: Institute of 
Human Rclatii»ns Press. American Jewish Comminee. Milton G jrdon. 
Ethm ity in American Life tNew Yi>rk: (3xfi»rd University Press. 1%4»: and 
David Danziji. I he Si»cial Framework of Ethnic Ci»nflict in America/* in 
Murray Friedman, ed.. Ovenomin^ MiiUte Class Ha^ie « Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, h^h. .„^„ 

y Si»mc examples t»f this ethnic influence are ci»ntaineil in Irving Levinc and 
Judith Herman. The Lite of White Fihuics. * thssent « Winter l*J72i. 

4 This and subsequent qm»iations are from Frik Eriksim. hientity: Youth and 
Criiis iNew York: W.W. Nortt>n. 

5. Kurl Lewin. Resnlvinn Social Confticti tNcw York: Harper anti Row. WHi. 

6. F\>r a nu»re detailed li»ok at Ihe psyclu»U»j!iical thei»ries involving stuiali^alion 
and the relaliiuiship amonji ethnic group* family and individual development, 
see Jiiseph (iitirdam*. tthnicity ami Mental Health <New York: National 
Project on Fthnic America. IWr 

7. See Philip Perlmuiter. "Fthnic Fducation: Can It be Relevam." reprinted by 
the Institute on Pluralism and Group IdefltUv from Massachtisettx Teacher 
This article ci>ntains brief historical examples of how educators have e^tplic- 
itiy rejected affiliation with ethnicity. Additional historical examples can be 
found in tw.» recent Inu.ks: Stanley Feldstein and Lawrence CostelU». ed.. 
The Oiileal nt Assimilation \S^\s York: Doubleday Anchor. rr4»; and Joseph 
Ryan. ed.. W hite t thnies: Their Lite in Uo<Ai>i« Class America iFnglewootI 
ciiffs. NJ.: Prenticc'Hull Spectrum Books, I all iWi. 

?<. Albert Memmi. Dominated Man »New Yi^rk: Orion Press. l9hH», 

il. See Ci.lin Cireer. The Great School LenemhScsv Yi>rk: S iking Press. W72»: 
and David K. C\»hen. "Immigrants in Schoi.ls. ' Kevien nt LJucatiottal Ke^ 
search. Sol 4t) « February. hJ7(h. 

It). For an excellent description of teaching such students, see l-^'*'"*'^^ J^J*(tf^^^ 
"W hen Blue C*i»llar Students Oo to College. ^ Sattmlay Review 22. 9721. 
from his book Working Through «New Y4>rk: Satunlay Review Press. 1^2). 

1 1. Gerald Lesser and Susan S. Stodi»lsky. "Learning Patterns in the DisadvaW- 
lageil/* Hanwil f iliicMional Keviexs, \ ol .^7 i Fall. N^'^t. 
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12. For observations fn.m a primariiy Polish school setting, see How«hl P. Stein 
•tonfirmutiun of the White Hthnic Stereotype." Svhaot Review. Vol. 82 
tMay. |v74t. 

13. Mi>rris Rosenberg and Roberf O. Simmons. Black and White SelhEsteem 
The Vrh,mSdmolChikh^m\Mn»on, D.C.: American Sociological AssociH- 

^, tion-Rose Monograph Series. WW. This wpurt also sumniarim other 
self-esteem studies of the HhOg. 

14. See Edward T. Hall. The Silent U,.4Uase (New York: Fawcett. and 
The Hidden Dimeminn (New York: Doubleda).-l%*)K 

if^. The full statement is published in the Bulletin of the American Association 
of Ctilleges of Teacher Education (Washington. D.C.. No%ember. 



Strategies and Approaches to 
^nie Studies Outrricuium Development 

1. Milton Gordon. AssimiUuion in American LiteiHev. Vork: Oxford tniversiiv 
Press. I9ft4.». ' 

2. The idea of ethnic group.* as ecomimic and pi>litical interest groups is devel- 
oped in Nathan Ola^er and Daniel P. Moynihan. Betund the Meltinn Pot 
(second ed.. Cambridttr. Mass.. M.l.T. Press. |«)7()». 

X See r/i*- itnaue »t Ptundism in .Utterican Litenttuw. An Annotated Bibliog- 
mf^hy on the Eumpean Uhnic Oi»«;. txperience. by Babctte inglehart and 
A^^lu-ny Mangione .New York: Institute on Pluralism and Group Identity. 

4. For principles and techniques in affective educatii-n. see Benjamin Bloom. 
et at. Taxonomy of educational Vhiectnv^. Handhuok / The Altectitv Oo- 
I lain (New York: David .McKay Co.. mbt. 

5. 1 or mou details on value clarification, see Sidney Simon and Louis Roth. 
\iilues m T achinn (Columbus. Ohii»: Charles Merrill. l«Jbhi. 

6. An abridged version of this report. "Developing Criteria for Evaluating Erinflt 
Studies Materials." by James Anderson, is available as a reprian from the Insti- 
tute on Pluralism and Group Identity. 



State Support for New Programs 

1. Fron. testimony by Irving M. Levine. of the National Project on Ethnic 
America. 

2. M|'"«e hearings were held on H.R. 14910 on February i6th and other dKtes. 
IV70. Se(jate hearings were on S. m and are incluUed in JPaot 2«f the vwloiiies 
of hearin^ts on Education Amendments of l«J7|. on April 20. 1971. 

X See the repotts of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights "Mexican American 
Educational Series." 197 1 . 197.1, 
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Curriculum Resources 



Addilionai information on the programs referred to In "S ^ralegies and Appftm^lies 
to Ethnic Studies Curriculum Development" may be obtained by writing directly 
to the falk>wlng at^encies. 

€»Uferiiiti " ^ 

Par West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. 1 Garden 
Circle. Hotel Clarcmont. Berkeley. California 94705. 
Social Studies Specialist. San Diego City Schools. 4100 Normal Street. San 
Diego. California 92 10.\ 

Intergroup Education Consultant. Stockton Unified School Dlstfict. 701 Ny 
Madison Street. Stockton. California 95202. 

Multlculturc Institute. ft93 Mission Street. Suite 311. San Francisco. Call* 
fornia 94105. 

Greenwich Public Schools. P.O. Box 292. Greenwich. Connecticut 06830. 

Florida 

Social Studies Consultant. Dade County Public Schools. 1410 N.E. Second 
Avenue. Room .^0(). Miami. Florida 33132. 

Atlanta Public Schools. Instructional Services Center. 2930 Forrest Hitt 
Drive. S.W.. Atlanta. Georgia 30315. 

Curriculum Development. State Department of Education. Atlanta. Georgia 
30334. 

Hawaii 

General Education Branch. Office of Instructional Services. DiparimettI of 
Education. Honolulu. Hawaii 9BK04. 
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Peoria Public School,. 3202 N. Winonsin Avenue. Peoria. Illinois 61605. 
SweSup.rin.enUent s Office. .^)2 Sia.e Office Building. Sprinsfield. Illinois 



Unified School Districl. P.O. Box 808. Salina. Kansas 67401. 
TojS'Sai 'fcft^^^^^ Instructional Services. 1210 East iOih Slittet. 



Assistant Superintendent T5r Instruction. Department of Education. Pfank' 
fort, Kemuckjf 40601. -"ufcanuH. rraiw 



^ntendent^ast B«ton Kouge Parish Sch«.te. Baton Range. LouWaita 
Modern Foreign Languages. Department of Education. Augusta. Maine04330. 



State Department of Education. 182 Tren.ont Street. Boston. M.raaehusetts 



De^rtment of Social Studies. Detroit Public SchiH.ls. Detroit. Mlchlgati 
Em«K- HeritagelTudies Center. Ibi Madison Avenue. Detri.it. Michigan 



Rochester Public Schools. Rochester. MinneuV^-'^WI. 




Indian Heritage Program. Bro^vning High Schiwl. Bivwning. Montana SWI7. 

Nevada 

Clark County School District. 2832 East Flamingo Road. Las Vegas. Nevada 

■ ^tl^rjiruTm^'"^^^^ Freeport>uHlic Schools. P.O. Box fiO. Ptee- 

Educational Design. Inc.. 47 West 13th Street. New York. New York 1001 1. 
Project Beacon. Rochester Public SchooU. Rochester, New York 14600. 
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Ohio 

Stale Superiniendeni's Office. Columbus. Ohio 43214; . 

Oklahemti ^ 

Carnegie PuNic Schools. P.O. Box 1?^. Carnegie. Oklahoma 7.'»I0I. 
Oklaljoma Ciiy Public Schools, mi N. Ellison Street. Oklahoma City. Okia' 
V homa 7.110ft. 

Texas 

International and Bilingual Education. Texas Education Agency. 301 E. First 
Street. Austin. Texas 78701 . 

Assistant Superintendent of Instruction. Laredo Independent School Dl8« 
irict.i-aredo. Texas 78040. . 

Utah ____ 

Coordinator of Title iV. Ogden City Schools. 2444 Adurttfe AveiTHer^gllWHr"- 
lttalR440|. 

Title I Coordinator. Uinluh School District. P.O. Box 580. Vernal. Utah 84078. 

Washinaton, D.C. 

Supervising Director. Social Studies. D.C. Department of Education, Wash* 
ingion.D.C.2lKHK). • • " 

Wyoming 

Stale Superintendent's Office. Cheyenne. Wyoming 82(H)I . 
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TITLE IX. EllEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 
SEC. «JOI . In recognition of (he heleroaeneouscompodition of the nuiiun and of 
•h« fact ihHl in a multiethnic society a greater understandinit of the contribulioDs 
of one » gwn heritage and those of t.ne's fellow citiaens can contribute lu a nuire 
hitfmoMious. patriotic, and committed populace, and in recognition of the prln- 
ciple that all persons in the eilucaiional instiiuiiotis of the Nation should have «ii 
opportunity to learn about (he differing and unique contributions to (he nationHl 
heritage made by each e(hnic group, it is the pu. ,e of this title to prmMe iis. 
sistance designed to uff,.rd to students ooportunitits to learn about the nature of 
their own cultural heritage, and to study the contributions of tlie cuKurui horiluues 
of (he other ethnic groups of the Nation. 

ETHNIC HERITAGE STUDIES PROGRAMS 
SEC. «J()2. The Commissioner is authoriiJed to make grants lo. and contracts 
with, public and private nonprofit educational agencies, institutions, and orgtini- 
zations to assist (hem in planning, developing, establishing, and operating ethnic 
heritage studies programs, as provided in this title. 

AUTHORIZED ACTIVITIES 

SEC. m. Each program assisted under this title shall - 

< II develop curriculum material for use in elementary and secondary scho .Is 
and institutions of higher education relating to the history, geography, society 
economy, literature, art. music, drama, language, and general culture of the group 
or groups with which the program is concerned and the cuniribulions of (hat 
ethnic group or groups to the American heritage: 

<2» disseminate curriculum materials to permit their use in elementary and 
secondary schools and institutions of higher education (hioughoul (he Nation- 

f.li provide training for persons using or preparing to use. curriculum materials 
developed under (his title: and 

<4i ci«.pera(e wi(h persons and organi^aiions with a special interest in the ethnic 
group or groups with which the program is concerned to assist them in promoting 
encouraging, developing, or producing programs ot other activities which relate 
to (he hi»(ory. culture, or traditions of that e(hniv group or groups. 
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APPLICATIONS 

SEC. 404. «iO Any public or privaii? nonprofii agency, inniilulion, or i>rgatyja» 
liim dcslrinj! ax^isiancc under ihls litle shall make applicaiion ihereft>r in 9^^urd\ 
ance wiih ihc provixionH of this title iind other applicable law and with regulallim/ 
of theConinii»»ioner |)ri>niulgated for the puvposesof this title. TheCommlMloipr 
<ihall approve an application under this title only if he determines thai- / 

♦ h the program for which the applicaiion seeks assistance will be operated by 
the applicant and that the applicant will carry out such program, in accordance 
with this title; 

il) such pn»gram will involve the aclivitie!^ described in section 903; and 
iM such program has been planned, and will be carried out,^in consultation with 
an advisory council which is representative of the ethnic group or groups with 
which the program is cimcerned and which is appointed in a manner prescrlbfld 
bv regulation. 

«bi In approving applications under this title, the Ctimmissioner shall Insure 
tharthere is cooperation and coordination of efforts among the programs assisted 
under this title, including the exchange of materials and information and iuint 
programs where apprt^priaie. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS ^ 

StC. <a» In carrying out this title, the Commissioner aluill make arrange* 
ments which will utilixe i h the research facilities and personnel of InBlituiiuns of 
higher education, i2» the special knowledge of ethnic groups in loeul communities 
and of foreign students pursuing their education in this country, (3i the expertise 
of teachers in elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher educa* 
tion, an.i <4> the talents and experience of any other groups such as foundations, 
civic groups, and fraternal organisations which would further the goals of the 
prograim. 

ib\ Funds appropriated to carry out this title may I - used to cover all or part 
of Ute cost of establishing and carrying out the programs, including the cost of 
research materials and resources, academic consultants, and the cost of training 
of staff for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of this title. Such funds may 
also be uned to provide stipends <in such amounts as ma/ be determined tli uc 
cordancc with regulations of the Commissioner! to individuals receiving tmlnlng 
as part of nucH programs, including allowances for dependents, 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

SEC, m. ( a) There is hereby established a National Advisory Council on Ethnic 
Heritage Studies consisting of fifteen members appointed by the Secretary who 
shall be appi>inted, serve, and be compensated as provided in part D of the General 
Education Provisions Act. 

tbi Such Council shall, with respect to the program authorised by this title, 
carry out the duties and functions specified in part D of the General Education 
Provisions Act, 
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PBRI|N©B OP SUROPBAN BTHNIO ©ROUPS 
t m Balette P Inflehart and Anthony R. Mangi@ne 
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- James M. Anderson 
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in \hc scWxUou ill fihnic stuJ<cs resources. Rcprinicd frcmi Atniiotmai 
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Ity Philip Rosen 
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by Irving M. Levine and Judith Herman 
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PLURALISM BEYOND THE FRONTIER 

Iniporiani social theory and tsrassroois response from the San Francisco Cun* 
ference on Kihniciiy. Full text of presentations In Nathan OlaEcr and Ifvhiu 
M. Levine 8®9 

WHITS bVhNIC NEIGHBORHOODS: RIPE FOR 
THB BULLDOZER? 

iy Riohard J. KriGkus \^ 

Irresponsible urban planninj! can destroy ethnic neitshborhood* vital •» ^ 
future ol cities 

SOCIAL POLICY AND MULTI-ETHNICITY IN THB 1d7@'8 
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